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J flE moral contained in the following Tah, 
Author leaves it to the good sense and judg^ 
meat of his readers to discover. He believes 
that there is not a character in it, from the 
eontemiilation of which some individual may not 
turn to a view f his oxen heart, and xtpply to 
himself the address of the prophet to David — 
'J'hou ait the wtf//.” 

If may not be improper to remark, that the 
character of Rebecca Searle is not Jictitious, 
In the counties of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 

the benevolent jI - e C -r is well knoxjcn, 

and most highly esteemed for her unwearied 
and meritorious exertions in the joint cause of 
religion and morality. 



PUZZLED AND PLEASEjI^ 


CHAPTER I. 




■At the distance* of about one mile 
from the high-ro/id between London and 
Portsmouth, and nearly twenty 
from the* latter, lay a retired village, con- 
sistifig of scarcely more than thirty cot¬ 
tages, in the centi^ of which an old-fa¬ 
shioned family-mansion, named Thifn- 
derbolt-Hall, was the only ' buildiifg 
which assumed Ithe pride of elevating 
itself in a second story towards heavel^i. 
Antiquity was the leading feafui;e of 
structure, and even the grounds by 
which i^ was suncjinded partook inti' 

B ^2 matqly 
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n]ately of the same dharac^r; the gar¬ 
den v^as crowded with fant^pc hedffcs 
of yew and box ; and the law'rt was dark¬ 
ened by frequent groups of elms on 
Sv* osc antique and scantily-verdured 
ti^ps resided a multitudinous rookefj', 
^Which seemed to,claimwan equal right to 
inheritance on the spot with the unfea- 
tlicrcd bipeds who dwelt beneatli them. 
The inliabitants of the mansion, with 

t 

the exception of domestics, consisted on¬ 
ly of four persons; and though the rules 
of politeness might appear to call upon 
to give the females the preference in 
their introduction to our readers yet, ac¬ 
cording all due honour to the masculine, 
as lacing superior to the feminine genus, 
we shall begin with colohel Thunderbolt, 
the proppetor of the domain. 

The eoh'nel, wdio had entered into the, 
aijitiy at a very early age, had in his youth 
k^?€n‘ accoante'^ a good-looking young 
fellow, and stood five feet nine inches 
high. The colonel, yy^as now sixty-nine, 

, ina 
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and* the imbecility of agevliaving gfiiiifd 
dominion over tlie precepts of drflling, 
he had apparently difniniShed some in- ^ 
"ches«of his former stature; his thick 
bfown hair was tiaetarnorphosed 
fd*^ locks of straggling grey, of wdiich 
the deterior lengfli was-scareely sufficient ^ 
to allow the confinement of the black 


ribband which still aimed to form tliem 
into a military queue:.the ruddy hue 
which had once animated his cheeks, was 


now mingled with fi bronze, which had 
diifused itself in equal proportions over 
his w4iole countenance; and nothingjipw. 
remained- of the once good-looking Oli¬ 
ver, but a pair of quick and piercing 
eyes, of whicli age had very little dim¬ 
med the lustre, and which were the just 
reflectors of his hasty hut intelligent 
mind. His clotJies, which were invari¬ 


ably a suit of undress regimentals, flmd 
which, when tightly b'^ttonbdj, in . 
military fashion of his da}^ had display¬ 
ed no bad symmetry of form, now hung • 

li 3 about 
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a^out him in loose folds, which eloqu^t* 
]y blaf^bed the (wasting influence of tinie'; 
but his cockedf‘luit«was still adjusted to 
his brow with as much exactness if' 

i. I' 

had been preparing for a field-day ^ 
before the cominander-in-cliief. Ttoe 
^colonel wasra good-lrearted man; he 
wished to see every body with whom he 
was connected happy, and he was will¬ 
ing to exertd)in?self to make them so; 
but it was bis foible to desire to see them 
made happy his own way, and, if possi¬ 
ble, to induce them to consider, that his 
j>lj 3 ns^ whatever they were, must be pro¬ 
ductive of tlieir felicity; and against any 

measure which he had once considered 
§ 

it either prudent or desirable to adopt, 
it was difficult to contend; for the colo¬ 
nel had commanded soldiers, till he deem¬ 
ed it his legitimate riglit to command 
c\t&ry one else; and he was besides gift- 
ejd with a bert^p quickness of ideas, and 
an emphatic mode of delivering Ins sen- 
. timents, which* rendered ^ fluent tongue 

. I % 

and 
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and m /ible head reguiaite to coml^t 
with his opinions and prejudices.# The 
colonel had been twiee. married, but had, 
for several years past, been a widower; 
‘he was the father jof two childi*en,.a sifA 
afid a daughter—But of them anon. 

The next in authority to liimself in ; 
his family, was Miss Thomasine Hewar- 
dine, the maiden sister of his second wife; 
she was the sujjerintend^int of his house¬ 
hold concerns, and.in all tut the name, 
the fostering parent of his daughter 
Clarentine. Miss Hewardine was in her 
fifty ^fourth year; she was a woman^jjgJio^ 
in addition to a good education, had en» 
joyed the benefits which arise froni a con¬ 
stant intercourse^ith the best society; 
she was lively in lier temper, good-hu¬ 
moured almost to a fault, and in her 
manners, pleasant in the extreme; un- 
aflected in her dress, she always appear¬ 
ed the perfect g^ntlewpman,* t^o whoge - 
habiliments .no exact date of fashion 
could be affixed. By herself she was* 

0^ m % '' p 
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co^iastantly styled, “ the Old Ma}dbut 
seldoK^i iiideedj,was she thus distinguish¬ 
ed by others, the>Mavity of her disposi- 
* tion rendering her acquaintance foi'get- 
of.the epithet to w.hich she confessed^ 
herself entitled; in short, JMiss TIionf«- 
sine Hewardjne was in every respect 
the diametrically-opposite character of 
those which fabulists have so repeatedly 
drawn under th^ head of old inaids; and 
which, we are sorry to say, so many sin¬ 
gle ladies in real life have displayed them¬ 
selves, by the indulgence of their acri¬ 
monious sneers, and pettish peculiarities. 

Clarentine, her niece, now in her 
twenty-second year, was as lovely a 
young woman as the,, eye of idolizing 
man could desire to g'aze upon. She 
had not a neck like the swan, nor eyes 
like diamonds, nor lips Jike rubies, nor 
cluvks like vermilion, nor teeth like 
])earh noj skin^likc ivory, nor a breath- 
like otto of roses (such a being, we 
'believe, was pejer seen, ^except on the 

'•pages 



■ 

pag^s of jromancc, and th(jre she and 
twin-sisters have so often knade th^r ap¬ 
pearance, that even the regular circulat- 
ing-library-hiiiiters are weary of their * 
’“''•ajnpjified resemblance)—no—Clarentin^^ 
merely a woman, possessing every 
exterior loveliness which nature desumed 
to captivate the opposite sex, and every 

mental accomplishment which the union 

• 

of natural ffood sense to a refined educa- 

o • 


tion could bestow,.to birtd the charm, 
without which outward perfection soon 
loses its value. 

The fourth ptTson of whom we pro¬ 
mised to make partieular mention, was a* 
being of so extraordinary an appearance, 
that any individiyil, on beholding him 
for the first time, would probably, in 
open negation of the self-approved axiom,, 
that whatever bleuiislies mjy descend 
from parents to their children, they do not 
inherit their wooden legs, ha\ie declared 

• T - - 

him a lineal descendant from the' devil 
upon ti^o stiejes; as like that unfortu- ^ 

B 5 natc 
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n^e being, his ,supporters were both* of 
wood; and thj)ugh, like the celebrated 
widow Flinn, had but one eye, which 
*had oiK;e been a piercer; yet still, lik«| the 
!5aiti Vvidow Flinn, he had but that one, -- 
his other being shut out from the light 
of heaven by lai^e black patch, in like 
manner as, in the days pf Billy Pitt, was 
the case with many a cafiement, which, 
when unblindedjjiad served to preserve 
unity, as well as to iucrease light to the 
front in wliicli it was placed. The name 
of this remarkable man, who was a de¬ 
pendent of the colonel’s, and, like hispro- 
tector, bad been a soldier, was Jedediah 
'rriiiibiish. His father had been a small 
farmer, who was a tenapt on the Thun¬ 


derbolt estate; and in the early days of 
the colonel, with whom he was nearly 
of an age, htjd been his companion in all 
his .boyish sports and exercises. Thus, 


although iiT dissimilar situations of life, 
a friendship had growji for each in the 
heart of the ptj^er, and,^ though still 

nourislied, ^ 
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f 

nourished, might perhaps Jmvc remained 
unavowed till the moment of their (V^atli, 
had no peculiar circunistanjce occurred to 
draw#forth the confession. 

AYhcn Oliver Thunderbolt had cbmj, 
pleted his twentieth year, the guardians 
who had been appointe,d him by liis de¬ 
ceased father puridiased for him an eii- 
signey in the army, and he was called 
upon to join his regiment, then in Ire¬ 
land. 

If master Oliver is going to be a sol¬ 
dier, I will be a soldier too, in spite of fate/’ 
said Jedediah Triinbush. 

^ 1 

His father remonstrated with him, but 
in vain; “ JNlr. Oliver Thunderbolt,’' he 
represented to hi§ son, “ is going into 
the army with ‘all the advantages of a 
commission, and a fortune capable ol’ 
promoting him, if the chancepf war fails 
to do so.” 

“ I care not,” answered hh? son • a 
private soldicf is a station as well suited 
to my rsgik as 9 commiss^oti to his; no- 

B 6 fhidg 
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th^ig shall turn me from jfly jpfur- 
pose, J am determined, unless he dis¬ 
approves the step which I intend taking; 
and I will go and ask his opinion di¬ 
rectly.” 

He? did so. Oliver heard him attei^ 
tively, and with 130 small degree of sa¬ 
tisfaction—“ And is it ^indeed on my ac¬ 
count that you would enlist ?” he gacu- 
lated, when Jedediah had ceased speak¬ 
ing. 

“ I have told you- the truth, master 
Oliver,” replied Trimbush. 

“ Tilien, my honest fellow,” cried^Oli- 
ver, “ wdiilst I have a guinea, you shall 
never want a share of it!” 

And whilst I,” exclaimed Trimbush,- 
the tear of mingled joy and gratitude 
starting in his eye as he spoke—“ whilst 
I have-" but suddenljr checking him¬ 

self—“ I have nothing,” he added, “ that 
I can call_my own, but these,” clench¬ 
ing his fists, and placing himself in an 

'attitude of defence; “ you have seen 

» • • 

■once 
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onc6 or tjvice what they ftre able to (Sj?, 
master Oliver; they are at your service 
any hour in the foil r-and4,wenty.” 

“ Thank you, thank you!” replied 
^livcr; “ but we.are going where' we\ 
shall have very different weapons oli de¬ 
fence given us, and where the use of 
those to which you allude would be 
considered a disgrace to our profession.” 

“ Well, well,” ansiycred Jedetliah, 
“ neither weapons, nor profession can 
change my heart; that shall always be 
yours—ay, and my soul too, if it could 
do you any good!” 

A slow .consent was wrung from Je- 
dediah’s father for his accompanying 
Oliver; and at tli^ expiration of a lew 
weeks tliey set* out for Ireland. The 
very hour of their reaching the regi¬ 
ment, Trimbusb accepted t|,ie shilling, 
wliich entitled him to wear the regi¬ 
mentals of his country ; and 'Oliver ,bc- 
ing at liberty to appoint himself a ser¬ 
vant out of tlje ranks, „Jc<iodiah’s hap-, 

* piness 
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)>ijifess was rendered complete, ty being 
electe^J to fill that office. Oliver was 
now engaged -in fi^rining acquaintance 
with his brother officers, and Trirnbush 
in attending drill; ar)d it was ona of^" 
the ]/roiidest moments of his life, when 
he beheld the yoiijig ensign in his new 
regimentals, floiirishiug his sword on 
parade. 

In the army, ^nd living in the knd 
of love and wifie, it e/mnot be supposed 
tliat either Triibbush- or his master led 
the lives of saints; but, in his sphere, 
Trinibiish far exceeded tlie over-step- 
pings of his master; in short, his fame 
for gallantry became so popular, that he 
was complimented with the nickname 
of the English Paddy, a'nd was one of 
the few who could drink whiskey with 
an Irisliinaiv. but still Irs attention to 
his.duty was so unremitting, and his 
condiict exemplary, in the eyes of his 
superiors, that at the expiration of two 
years he was promoted to 9 halbert; and 

shortly 
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shortly after tl)e regimerft received 
route for America. 

It is neither our intentiqn, nor to the 
purpose of our tale, to follow the two 
«)ldi^rs through aHtheir campaigns, but 
i»erely to relate the heads of such'^cir¬ 
cumstances as progrcssi\'e]v tended to 
strengthen colonel "fhunderbolt’s attach¬ 
ment to the now-disabled serjoant. At 
the evcr-inemorablo siege of Quebec, 
the wind of a passing ball’'had stunned 
Oliver, now a capkiin, find cast him 
senseless on the field of battle. Con¬ 
ceived to be dead, as the nature of his 
wound had not been perceived by any 
one but liis faithful serjeant, a few ino- 
nieiits more would have consigned him 
to actual death,-"as a troop of cavalry 
w^ere advancing at full speed towards 
the spot where he*lay: dauntlessly Trim- 
busb darted forward, snatched up Oli- 
ver in his arms, and bore him ^to a spot 
of safety, wh(?re a few houra restored 
him to animation, and a sense of the 
' ' high 
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service u^hich he had received from 
his Iwunble friend. In gratitude for this 
noble act, capjtain^i Thunderbolt became 
indefatigable in his endeavours ta pro¬ 
cure the promotion of -his favourite so^ 
dier®; and he considered the weight <?f 
his obligation towards him in some de¬ 
gree lightened, when .he had succeeded 
in gaining his elevation to the rank of 
seijeant-major. , 

In the course of a,few years, Oliver’s 
regiment was recalled to England, and 
then it w'as that the captain, for the first 
tiine, fell seriously in love. The object 
of his passion was a wealthy heiress, and 
he was so fortunate as to gain her own 
approbation, and that of her relatives, 
to their union ; but, as an additional in¬ 
stance of the instability of human bliss, 
the hour that made Oliver a father de- 
prived him of the existence of an adoi'ed 
wife.- 

There are few afflictions, from which 
tlie human mind does not, witludiie ex¬ 
ertion,. 
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ertion, recover; and as he ^contemplat&J 
his boy, the violent grief which thr^ re¬ 
moval of that child’s parent from the 
stage •of life had originally occasioned 
hipfi, Jbegan gradually to subside. Time - 
passed on, and, according to the dl'.ily 
observation, “ that the recollection of 
the dead vanishes before the fascinations 
of the living,” in the course of three 
years a change of quarters produced a 
revolution in the feelings bf tlic captain, 
of which his heart‘became sensible at 
the first moment of his introduction to 

Miss »Eliza Hewardine, the sister of that 

* 

Miss Thomasine, whose name has al¬ 
ready appeared in our pages, and she 
ultimately became his second wife. 
About this tim^e captain Thunderbolt 
was presented with a majority, wliich 
had become va^^nt by the /resignation 
of its late incumbent; and in the stmoe 
year, Fate, as if perversely striving to dis¬ 
play her inclination to bestow on him 
every happiness which advancement in 
* ' '' life 
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l^e could produce, but an equal d\ 9 ter« 
min'Ation to withhold from him the com¬ 
forts of domestic bliss, a second time 
deprived him of the partner of hisT affec¬ 
tion, leaving him a. pledge of her 
pir?ng love in the person of the infant 
Clarentine. His case was universally 
pitied; but what are words ? The be¬ 
nevolent sister of his late wife became 
his active consoler, and a true motlier to 
his child : hef well-regulated attentions 
recalled him by degrees to himself; and 
her promise that she would never quit 
him, nor his infant, restored him to com¬ 
parative satisfaction. 

Peace reigning universally in Europe 
at the period of the melancholy event 
which we have just rdated, the major 
procured leave of absence from his regi¬ 
ment, and retired with his sister and 
child to Thunderbolt Hall. The neigh¬ 
bourhood boasted little society, at least 
such society as the major found pleasure 
in associating with; and neerly five 

'years 
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yeart pass^ed away, during which itl^? 
inhabitants of the Hall saw few stranger^ 
with the exception the masters en¬ 
gaged* in the education of Clarentine; 
aivi received few-,visitors, except the ‘ 
clergyman of the parish, who rcsiiiled 
at a considerable distance from the vil¬ 
lage, and seldom appeared there except 
on a Sunday, or any particular holiday. 
lit the expiration of tliat time the Hall 
unexpectedly became the •entertainer .of 
two additional residents; the first of 
whom was serjeant Trimbush, who hav¬ 
ing obtained a tljree-months’ fiirlougli 
from his regiment, came to avail him¬ 
self of an invitation which he had re- 
peatedly received Jrom the major, to 
pass any such tacation, of wiiich he 
might procure fhc indulgence, beneath 
his roof: the second was the ^ajor's son, 
Frederick, who was now just entering 
into his thirteenth year,^and Bomew'hat 
more than foyr years the senior "of his 
sister Clarentii^: and cpucemiiig this , 

youth. 
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^vouth, it is necessary that we jsl^ould 
iio\V say a few words, having hitherto 
taken no farther iiotice of him than sim¬ 
ply to notify his existence. ^ 

"f lie nearest existing relation of major 
Thunderbolt’s first wife was her paterrfal 
uncle, an oJd admiral of the yellow, 
whose constant lamentation, together 
with that of his ^worthy spouse, it had 
been for a pc?»iod of forty-three years, 
passed together in wedlock, that Hea¬ 
ven had not blessed their union with an 
heir; and at the second marriage of the 
maj9r, they earnestly solicited to be in¬ 
dulged with the care of Frederick, upon 
whom^ as the only male scion of their 
stock, they already doted. The major 
perceived tliat acquiescence must be for 
the benefit of his son, and accordingly 
gave his wiction to their wishes; the 
event of which adoption was, that* the 
r)ld admiral ai\d his ;tvife both dying 
within three months of eacvli other, Fre¬ 
derick had juat been declared heir to 

eighty 
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eiglijy thoyisand pounds, wliidi was\^ 
be -held in trust for him till he had 
taincd the age of tw«nty.-one, and to 
which <bequest two conditions only were 
an^ex^l; the first,, {hat he should enter 
into the navy; the next, that he shoidd 
change his name to that^ of Trelawney, 
the one borne by hi^ deceased protector; 
and in consequence of the death of 
these friends it was that Frederick now 
became an inmate of his father's house. 

The future line of life marked out for 


his son by his late benefactor, was one 

which* entirely met the approbation of 

« 

his father. The major had, in the pri¬ 
vacy of his heart, destined him for the 
army; but lie considered the professions 
equal in the scale of honour, and was 
"therefore very ha'ppy that the choice of 


the admiral had ^alesced so yearly in 
opinion with his own. Frederick Iwd 


already received every advantage which 

• I# 

it had been possible for education to 


m 


convey tq his youthful ipind; and the 


science 



science which was most intimately\.(50il- 
licvted with his intended profession, had 
not by any means lieeii neglected in the 
progress of his learning. 

The major was well aware that«4n /.I- 
most every profession, especially in that 
of the sea, the knowledge which is gain¬ 
ed from experience,, is infinitely more 
valid than that which is gathered from 
either theory „or precept; and having 
convinced himself that a sufficient 
groundwork of general information had 
been laid in the mind of his son, to en- 
able him, by the joint advantages of 
books and observation, to rear a struc¬ 
ture of knowledge for his passport 
through life, he accordingly resolved, 
without delay, to enter him as mid-i 
shipman on board a ship of war. 

Frederick Thunderbolt was at this 
time a handsome, well-made youth, with 
a pair of eyes Jike his father’s, expres¬ 
sive of a quick and active mind; like 
his father, toOj^he was hasty in temper; 

but 
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but anger was the gust ot a momeifTt^l 
and as if nature had preconceived bhtt 
for a British tar, one af bis first plea¬ 
sures was the act of reconciliation after 
a ^aqrel. His spirits were light and 
buoyant, although his mind was not 
without a due portion of solidity when 
called upon to be reflective ; but with a 
heart unchecked by past cares, and am¬ 
ply defended against futyre ill, if Fre¬ 
derick could have byen prevailed upon 
to adhere to any sect of philosophers, it 
must have been to the laughing ones. 

Frederick was well pleased with the 
idea of his future life; and conceiving 
that the service of a sailor and a soldier 
must bear a close resemblance to each 
other, with the esiception of their duty 
restraining them'to opposite elements, 
he was unceasing in questior^g both 
his faJbher and Trimbush on all the everrts 


of their past lives—a su^ect on which 
the msgor was, seldom weary of expati¬ 


ating, especially ;^hen he gould contrive 

• • • . * 

. • to* 
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make himself the hero of Jthe ta|e, for 
" major was now growing old, and-old 
age is always amegotist; and the serjeant, 
with humble deference to his garrulity 
be it spoken, could generally pursue^he 
theme of war beyond the patience of.his 
auditors. 

ft 

“For my part,” observed the serjeant 
one day in reply to an inquiry of Fre¬ 
derick’s—“ for ray part, I would not 
exchange the profession I am in to be go¬ 
vernor of Bengal > I am certain there is 
not such another happy life in the uni¬ 
verse as a soldier’s! If we have not 
much money in our pockets, we are ne¬ 
ver in want; and we spend what little 
we have to spare with a hearty goodwill. 
Besides, young gentleman, look at the 
respect that follows us wherever we go. 
You dop’t see your,^great doctors, or 
lawyers, or parsons, or any of your, great 
folks, so^much run after as the red-coats. 
No, ho; they are the boys to get on the 
right side Qf ,9ll ranks and all ages, espe¬ 
cially 
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cia|ly to l;icklc up the hearts of th^^/o;^ 
men.” 

I have heard ufy father say,” re¬ 
turned Frederick, “ that when you were 
Iceland, you Wf?ro such a wicked fel-; 
low amongst the girls, that you got the 
byenamc of English Paddy.” 

The Serjeant tittered exultingly at the 
recollection of past times, then said— 
** No, no, no—not wicked, young gen¬ 
tleman; I am sure jiis honour tlie nii^jor 
did not mean to say wicked; only a lit¬ 
tle wild and trickish—nothing more.— 
Yes,#I got the name of English Paddy, 
to be sure, and many a broken head I 
got into the bargain for my exploits 
from the Irish paddies, I can tell you; 
but I pitched iaito them again pretty 
tightly, I promise you—blow for blow— 
the fortune of Iqye and war, jjoung gen- 
tleu^tan*” 

And do you imagine a sailor's life 
passes equalljr pleasant?” asked'Frede- 
rick. 

• tOL*. I. c 
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^ I can have no doubt of it, young 
gctfcfcman,” repliedTrimbush; “a man 
who is engaged ,ifi the service of his 
country, whether by sea or land, cat? but 
nave two motives to actuate his conduct;^ 
the first, to do his duty manfully in hi» 
calling; the next^ as his profession ren¬ 
ders his existence more uncertain than 
that of other men, to enjoy himself as 
well as he can wliilst he is in the land of 
the.living.” 

“ But consider what confinement a 
sailor endures on board,” said Frederick. 

“ I have heard say, young gentleman,” 
answered the serjeant, that most sail¬ 
ors declare, that if it was not for the 
contrast of that confi,nement with the 
hours they pass on shore, that they 
should not reap half th6 pleasure they 
do on lanilt^ Besides, it is only taking 
your amusements a little quicker at such 

times- than- you would do, if you had 

* % 

more Icisiim upon your Ijands. It is 
easy enough .to^get your pay ^pent in 

‘ any 
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any given time, when once you knov'’ 
hOw much you have at your command ” 
In the course of a f&w weeks, the ma¬ 
jor r&eived intelligence that every pre- 
liaration had been made for the reception'’ 
of his son on board a seventy-four-gim 
ship, which was at that.time lying in 
Yarmouth Roads-; and upon the ar¬ 
rival of this informatipn, a day was im¬ 
mediately fixed for his •departure from 
the Halt Frederiek had taken an ex¬ 
traordinary liking t(5 the serjeant, and in 
compliance with^ his particular request, 
the ihajor had given his permission for - 
Trimbush .becoming his escort to the 
coast. The appointed morning of sepa¬ 
ration at length arrived; and having bade 
an affectionate fkrewell to those whom 
he left behind, Frederick, followed by 
his faithful attemlant, entered the chaise 
which was to convey him the. first sta^ 
of his journey; ^nd the wheels befng? 
put into motion. Thunderbolt Flail in a 
few seconds vapished from his sight. 

c 2 CHAR. 
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CHAPTER IL 



“ He is a fine boy, a devilish fine boy ! 
and lie will be a gentleman, or a father’s 
hopes are deceived !” ejaculated the ma¬ 
jor, as he stood looking after the chaise, 
and wij)ing a rear from his eye as he 
spoke; “ he has a noble heart—he will 
be an lionour to the service; and I have 
no doubt of one day seeing him an* ad¬ 
miral of the blue!” 

Clarentine had retired to her chamber, 
to indulge, unseen, the tears which her 
sensitive heart could n6t repress at the 
departure of her brother. The major 
and MissTsHomasine continued strolling 
on* the lawn, to the gate of which they 
had’conducted Frederick. 

‘‘ I think,'* continued the major, after 
V a few moments i passed ip reflective si¬ 
lence^ 
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fence, “•that the wish which I formecfe 
dbout three years ago, appears to btflfca- 
lized; the glorious Spirk which I wit- 
nessM in the son of another, and heartily , 

t 

]»rayed to see possessed by my own bo}v 
appears to be implanted in the heart of 
Frederick. You probably recollect the 
circumstance to which I allude, sister; 

I dare say you have .heard me tell the 
story of my going to see the Montem at 
Eton ?” . • 

Miss Hcwardine had certainly fre¬ 
quently listened to the recital, but con¬ 
scious how averse the major at all times^ 
was to be. checked in recounting a fa¬ 
vourite anecdote, however often it might 
have been listened to from his lips be¬ 
fore, she replied^” I think I have heard 
you mention it; but I should like to 
hear you rqpeaUit, for it is jlot very fa- 
miMar to my memory.''* 

“ No !” returned the.majof; “ then 1. , 
will tell you Jiow it was. Happening to 
be in ^xmdon about three years ago, and T 

c 3 seeing 
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.seelijg an account in the newspapers tb^t 
the Eton Montem was to take place the 
next day—^you k^iow what it is, don’t 
^ you, sister Thom ? Tlie head boy on 
the foundation has the liberty, e'^^ery 
third year, of taxing every passenger 
along the road for an optional gratuity, 
which forms a little sum to send him to 
college—I see you know what I mean. 
Well then, to proceed with my story. 
So, as I found the kii?g was expected to 
be there, and as it was a long while since 
I had seen his majesty (Heaven bless 
him!), 1 determined to go myself. 

‘‘ The day came, and off’ I set on horse¬ 
back ; it W'as a pretty sight—a very pretty 
sight, indeed ! The road w^as thronged 
with earriagesfull of spectators, who came 
to contribute their mite to the laudable 
purpose; a?^d the spirit? of^ the crowd 
were not a little exhilarated by the pre¬ 
sence-of majesty. The smiles of a good 
king are sure to diff’use hapi^ness among 
Jiis people; tljey feel it % satisfaction to 

W 
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the subjects of a sovereign whose 'ex-v 
ample is meritorious as a man;-«f&‘hcl 
when he appears amcnig them, the dis¬ 
tance at which they stand from each ] 
Qther is lost in the pleasure of obedience.. 
It was, as I said l)efore, an uncommonly- 
pretty sight. The boys all looked so 
happy—all so proud of collecting gifts 
to swell the purse of the captain; and 
he and his attendant sq smart and be¬ 
dizened, and the pusic-playing—dgim- 
me, if the scene did not animate me al¬ 
most as much as a grand review I 

Well, but to the circumstance I was 
going to speak of. In the course of the 
afternoon, an unruly horse ran away with 
a gig, threw down a poor woman, and 
broke her leg. •! was in sight of the ac¬ 
cident at the lime it occurred; so was 
the captain of^the day. ^e immedi- 
atoly came up to the spot, ordered evcTy 
care to be taken of the^ poot^creatnre at 
his expence,, saying—‘ that he could en¬ 
joy no .farther pleasurg himself till he^* 

c 4 saw 
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sgaw her properly attended to,< and ap- 
prdjiriated five guineas from the purse 
in which the collections of the day were 
, contained to her use.” 

“ What a generous, good-heaerted 
youth !” exclaimed MissThomasine. 

“Was not he?—was not he?” ejacu¬ 
lated the major, “ ^^^ell, sister Thom, 
I believe you pretty well know that I 
never could sec ,a worthy object in dis¬ 
tress without feeling^as if I were in the 
place of the sufferer, nor ever witness 
an act of feeling or humanity, without 
being as much affected by it as if the be¬ 
nefit had been conferred on myself. I 
directly took a twenty-pound bank-note 
out of my pocketbook, rode up to the 
captain, and putting it into his hand, 
said—‘You are a noble, a glorious 
youth ! accef.pt this as a<j:nark of an old 
soldier’s esteem.' 'The youth was, «no 
doubt, sur|)rised. at iny addref^; and 
whilst he was collecting himself to re¬ 
ply, I rode off; ,for you *know there is 

nothing 
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nothing I hate so much as being made - 
tbts object of another’s thanks.” 

Miss Thomasine fijted .her eyes upon 
him fi^ith a significant smile, and nod of 
ber4iead, which-eloquently implied—. 
“ I know you, and your heart too.” 

“ I was nearly half-^^aj back to Lon¬ 
don,” continued .the major, ** wlien I 
repented that I had not made better ac¬ 
quaintance with the youth, and, above 
all, that I had not askt.*d his name; 
but evening was coming on, and I con¬ 
sidered it too late that night to turn 
back* for the gratification of a point of 
curiosity, and so I rode home to my 
lodgings. But, on the following after¬ 
noon, happening to be in a coffee-room, 
where two other gentlemen, wdiom I 
found had also been at Eton on the pre¬ 
ceding day, wer^ discussing |he circum¬ 
stance, I inquired of them if 'they kftew 
the family, or the nan^ of Ae youth,^ 
whose manly conduct had so much in- 
ter^te^ all ow feelingat? • Tlieir reply / 

c 5 was. 
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xyas, that they knew no more of him 
thaii that they had heard one of his 
fellow-students, address him by the name 
^of George IjOiivaine; and from that day 
,to this I have neither seen nor heard ^ny 
more of him ; but whoever he might be, 
and whether now dead or alive, I main- 
tain that George Lou\;aine was a noble- 
spirited lad.’^ 

At this moment the major’s eye fall¬ 
ing, upon Miss Hewaydine, he perceived 
her countenance averted from him, and 
her hand employed in brushing a tear 
from her cheek— “ Sister!” he exclaim¬ 
ed, what is the matter ? Have I said 
or done any thing to vex you ? Upon 
my soul, I am innocent of any intention 
of the kind; I would sooner receive a 
small-shot wound than offend you—you 
know I wo’dd. Tell m^ what it is that 
affects you ?” r 

“ Only a transitory recollection,” re¬ 
plied Miss Hewardine; "jt will sub¬ 
side in a momei^t; heed It not.”. 
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But have I been to blame in pro¬ 
ducing it ?*’ asked the major 

‘‘ No, no—oh, no W answered Miss 
Thontasine. 

“ But your emotion must have arisen 
from something, which I said or did,” re¬ 
joined tlie major, 

“ Surely,” answered Miss Ilewardine, 
drawing her handkerchief across her 
eyes as she spoke, and endeavouring to 
reassume her usual placidity of tone and 
countenance—“ surely you must have 
heard my sister mention the name of 
Geoige Louvaine?'* 

** Never, never,” answered the ma¬ 
jor—“ I am positive I never did.” 

‘^Excellent Eliza!” ejaculated Miss 
Hewardine, “ it, is an additional proof 
of the purity £fnd honour of her heart, 
that she consicJjLTed my seejets sacred, 
even from the man tpwardsf whom - she 


had no concealments on h^a owi]t,ac- 
ix>unt r 

j 

. “ She was an excellei^t-^ very excel- 

G 6 lent 
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-.lent woman, Heaven rest her soul!” 
pronounced the major; then, after a mo- 
mentarj; pause, he^added—“ but who is 
" this George Louvaine to whom ycfu re- 
‘fer?’" 

“ I have often been tempted to in¬ 
quire of you, "whether you were ac¬ 
quainted with any one of the name,” re¬ 
plied Miss Tliomasine, “ as I had dis¬ 
tantly heard that the latter years of his 
life had been passed in the army ?” 

“ No,” answered the major; “ I never 
heard the name till that day of which 
I have just been giving you an accctunt. 
IJiit who was he?” 

“The only man I ever knew,” return¬ 
ed Miss Hewardine, “ with whom I 
could have experienced satisfaction in 
uniting my destiny; but a point of duty 
militated against our happiness, and I 
yielded my inclinations at the shrinemf 
parental authority. I am now full forty 
years old, long past the blushing aga^of 
dove; and I feel no hesitation in avow- 

•ing 
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ing either my affection or my consUncy; 
th^re never was, nor ever will exist, any 
man whom I can regard .with tlje same 
degr^ of partiality that I felt for him. 
It can be no reflection to have experi¬ 
enced those affections of which nature 
has made the heart of ^very created l>e- 
ing susceptible; the only impropriety 
lies in their indulgence, in cases where 
their gratification migh^ entail repent¬ 
ance on ourselves, Qr interrupt the feli¬ 
city of those with -whom we are con¬ 
nected. If we have the resolution to 
impose the restraint of reason on our 
conduct, an affection nourished under 
so impregnable a breastplate can never 

f 

engender remorse; and under such a 
defence, I regard that constancy whicli 
endures to the termination of existence, 
creditable both J;o the head ayjd heart.” 

If your neglect of others be a proof 
of your constancy to him,” a0twwered»the 
major, “ I c:an bear testimony to that, 
for I have kno^wn you refuse some very ' 
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^good Offers’ Since we have been ac¬ 
quainted.” 

“ I have indeed, brother,” returned 
’ Miss Thomasine, " and simply fof this 
•reason, that I felt myself ineapable ©f a 
second attachment, and therefore for¬ 
bore to unite npyself with any man 
whose happiness there was a possiWlity 
of my at some time upbraiding myself 
with being defective in promoting ” 

“ Your story, sister Thom,” rejoined 
the major, “ has no doubt been a ro¬ 
mantic one; and as you hinted that you 
did not wish to withhold it from nfe, I 

I 

should be much gratified if you would 
favour me with the recital.” 

“ There is very little romance con¬ 
tained in ray story, 1 assure you,” re¬ 
plied Miss Thomasine, * and very few 
words will ^erve to detftil all my past 
adventures connected with the heart. 
My father was descended from an arK* 
dent and honourable family jn the north 
pf England, and had from his birth iitk 
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bibed all that pride and consequence 
which is usually inherent in those who 
can trace their ancestry through a length¬ 
ened pedigree. At the perk>d of which 
I am about to speak, my sister and iriy- 
self, who were his only children, resided 
with him in the city of York. One of 
my father’s most intiniate friends was a 
gentleman of the name of Louvaine, 
who ranked high in the la\v; and George 
I^ouvaine was his only son. 'From a very 
early age, an intimacy>had been contract¬ 
ed between George and myselfi which, 
as we advanced in years, had matured 
into love; and when I had attained rny 
eighteenth year, Mr. Louvainc address¬ 
ed to my father a suit from his son, re¬ 
questing my hand in marriage. My fa¬ 
ther hesitated for a time how to reply; 
although his owi)i name was luigraced 
by a* preceding title, still, in i'the ambi¬ 
tion of his heart, he desired tto see. his 
daughters paired with men \^o possess¬ 
ed those honorary advantage^: at length, 

however. 
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however, the high reputatioti in, which 
the family of Louvaine stood, both' for 
wealth and reputation, overruled his am¬ 
bitious views, and he consented that 
when 1 had arrived* at my twenty-first 
year, George should lead me to the altar. 
To that period c three years were still 
wanting, and, till within four months of 
its completion, time moved on unmark¬ 
ed by events, except that Mr. Louvailie, 
the father of George, was sinking into a 
languid state of health; and, in the opi¬ 
nion of his friends, his spirits appeared 
not less severely affected than his consti¬ 
tution. One morning about this time, 

I was not so much surprised from the 
symptoms which had lately appeared in 
him, as I was shocked*to learn that he 
had died suddenly in the course of the 
preceding flight. 

“ The distress in which this event diad 
.plittiged his femily, was a sufficient apo*. 
logy for my seeing little of George whil$t 
his parent lay itnburied. * On th^ mom- 

ing • 
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ing.qf the <iay appointed for the inter¬ 
ment, my father came into my dressing- 
room, threw himself iifto a chair, and 
fixed hws'eyes upon me, with an agita- 
tion of countenance- for which I could 
not account. It was very near the hour 
at which I had been informed that the 
funeral was to take place, and observing 
that he still wore his .plain clothes, I 
could not forbear reminding him of the 
hour of the morning, and* telling him 
my reason for doing* so.—‘ Mr. Lou- 
vaine’s funeral!’ he echoed after me with 
(X^ntem'^t—* do you suppose that I would 
condescend to go to the funeral of a beg¬ 
gar ?’—‘ Beggar !* I with difficulty stam¬ 
mered out.—* Yes,’ he replied, with as¬ 
perity of voice—‘tthe man of boasted 
wealth and integrity has djv.d. insolvent, 
and you have se^n his son folf the last 
time*’.’ • * 

In spite of her natural /ortitnde, the 
voice of Miss/rhomasine filtered, and 
hf^ feelings for a,while stifled her utter¬ 
ance.^* 
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nnce. The major walked ta a little dis-* 
tance, in order to allow her time to re¬ 
cover her composure unobserved; and 
wlien he returned to her, percd^ing her 
eyes suffused with tears, he said—“Make 
the rest of your story as short as pos¬ 
sible; I wish, f^om my soul, I had never 
asked you for it; damme, if my blood 
does not boil to hear of parents making 
wretches of tl\eir children to gratify their 
own pride and avjarice!—^Well, I sup¬ 
pose he kept his word ?” 

“ He did,” answered Miss Hewardine; 
“ with a voice and countenance which I 
shall never forget, he told me that I 
must either implicitly obey his com¬ 
mands, or submit to be turned penny¬ 
less from his door, and carry his curse 
with me to the grave* As soon as I 
could su^ciently coipmand my spirits 
to reply, I said, that I had two motives 
for obeying his mandate—the first* that 
I should deem myself cfpinently culp^ 
able, were. I ^to cast myself a burden 

' upon 



upon one \fhose circumstances he had 
just informed me were inadequate, to 
the charge—the next, that I should re¬ 
gard m/sflf more than criminal, were I, 
by anj^ act of mine,- to load the head of 
my parent with the sin of having cursed 
the offspring of his own blood.” 

“ Excellent! noble!” exclaimed the 
major. And did not;, this touch his 
heart ?” , 

” Oh, no, no!” replied Miss Thoraa- 
sine—“ he did not regard the sacrifice 
which I had made in its true light—he 
appearefl only to consider that I had 
done my duty towards him and myself, 
by having obeyed his commands; and 
having obtained his permission to write 
a farewell letter to*George, I besought 
him, if possible, fo forget that such a 
being as myself lyid ever existed, and 
implored him 16 transfer his iflfections 
to some other woman, whose •destiny 
might permit her to reward him with 

hei' 
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her hand for the good opinihh which he 
entertained of her. To this I added the 
motives which J had already assigned to 
my father for yielding obedie'hce to his 
will; and leaving .it to his ow» good 
sense to determine whether I had not 
acted the part .which his heart must dis¬ 
passionately applaud the woman whom 
he had once loved and respected for 
having pursued, I again conjured him 
to obliterate me from his memory, and 
concluded by a fervent prayer for his 
happiness and prosperity. The letter 
was sent, and on the following day I was 
informed that George had left York.” 

And since that time-” said the 

major. 

Miss Thomasine took up the sentence 
—“I have only heard,” she said, “ through 
a vague ^.nd uncertain channel, that he 
entered into the army, and went to the 
Blist Indies; but I know not How to 
credit the report, for he Jiad^ been edu¬ 
cated 
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cat^ for a (lihysician^ although, at the 
. time of our separation, he had ixot taken 
his diploma.’* 

“ PerTi&ps^ the unexpected change 
which iook place in his father’s circuni- 
stances altered his plans,” remarked ma¬ 
jor Thunderbolt. 

It might be so,” answered Miss Hew- 
ardine; but I afterwards learned, that 
although the late Mr. Louvaine liad re¬ 
duced his fortune by some nnsuccessfuL 
speculations into which-he had unguard¬ 
edly entered, that a slender income had 
been pfeserved from the wreck for 
George, sufficient at least to defend him 
against the extremities of want.” 

“ But do you suppose the youth who 
engaged my attention at the Montcm 
to be any relation of your old friend’s?” 
asked the major. 

It* is impossible for •me to^cdivine/’ 
rejoined Miss Thomasine; ‘‘ I know that 
the Lcmvaixies .of whom George was a 
descendant, had some distant relatives, 

who 
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who were said to move in more .de< 

• • 

vated sphere of life than themselves; 
but where the^ resided^ or what their 
name, I never heard: it is, hbVever, a 
strange coincidence of circumstanres—is 
it not ?” 

“ It is—it is,” said the major. “ The 
youth of whom I, have been speaking 
had a rcmarkab]y4iandsome person, flo* 
rid complexioji, aquiline nose, intelligent 
eyes, and one of the finest heads of au** 
burn hair I ever saw in my life.” 

“ The very opposite of George,” re¬ 
joined Miss Hewardine: “ his counte¬ 
nance was remarkably dark, his eyes 
pensive, and his hair of the deepest 
jet.” 

“ There is no family-resemblance be¬ 
tween them then at least,” observed the 
major, ‘^whether they are relations or 
not; and that cs probably more«than 
you or t shall, ever know, sist^. And 
now let us drop this unpleasant sulgeet, 
and never resume it again, unless— 

“ itnless 
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” Unless ^bat, brother?” asked Miss 
. Hewrfrdine. 

“ Unless I should chsfcce,” returned 
the majdr—“ as Heaven only knows 
where ^ate may send me yet before I 
die—to fall in with the real, identi¬ 
cal—*’ He paused, and looked smil¬ 
ingly in the face of. Miss Thoniasine; 
she smiled also, and sighed. 

“ Nay, nay—I am sure.you deserve 
him,” cried the major, ‘‘ and have a. 
right to consider him y©ur own, as much 
as if the knot had been tied between 
you; arfd what is more, if he and I 
should ever cqme within gunshot of one 
another, I shall have a very poor opinion 
of him, if I don’t find him prepared to 
pay every homage to your extraordinary 
merit; for such I'do and will say has 
marked your conduct. Where,” Jie add¬ 
ed, after a momentary pause, ‘‘ could I 
have found such a protectress rfbr my 
child—such an. example to place before 
her growing years, as an individual like 

yourself, 
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yourself, who has combated the 
est temptations, and sacrificed tho^intio* 
cent inolinatiOfis of her heart at the 
shrine of duty ?” 

“ llecollcct also, Iwother,** r^ied Mtsa 
Thomasine, that having experienced 
the severity of disappointment, my heart 
is open to pity those unfortunates vtbbm 
I may perceive at the brink of devoting 
themselves to a similar self4mmolation.*’ 

Clarentino was^at this moment seen 
advancing towards them, and the con¬ 
versation was changed to another sub* 
ject* 
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CHAPTER HI. 


UiX years now passed away, unmarked 
hy any event of importance to our his- 
toiy» during which Frederick had paid 
occasional visits to the Hall, and his fa¬ 
ther had twice passed a week with him 
on the cotist, when his ship liad chanced 
to be in harbour, and from whence he 
had returned home, not a little proud 
a^d delighted at the respect with which 
he saw* his son regarded by his ship¬ 
mates, from the commander down to the 
cabin-boy. With .the exception of these 
two visits to his Son, the major himself 
had equally divided his timc^ between 
his legiment and his •family'; but the 
period was now approaching which .\ras 
more to pall liim to the theatre of 
hostilities Jiad for ^ome time past 
I. » been* 
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been waging on the Continent:, and the 
major’s regiment^ which had not b^n 
called into actual service since it had 
quitted America, at length received its 
route to proceed to th‘e Netherlands; it 
was a call of honour, which, old as he 
now was, the mejor felt himself bound 
to obey; and preparations having been 
made for his departure, he once more 
quitted Kngland, and the beloved ob¬ 
jects whom it contained, to brave the 
perils of the field of battle. 

After nearly four years’ hard service, 
the raising of a long-contested siege 
awarded the palm of victory to the 
English flag; and this was the last day 
on which either the major or his faith¬ 
ful adherent Jedediah w^ere ever fated 
to wield the sword: the event of the 
struggle uf that day was, that poor 
Trimbush wi\s, in the course of a‘few 
miniites, deprived of. one of his eyes, 
and wounded in both his legs, in which 
situation he was observed, and («*es^ed 

. * from 
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from death by his master, in the same 
manner that he had once snatched him 
from the jaws of destruction; and the 
majoK after having escaped all the perils 
of the day, and -being promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel by the death- 
of his superior officer,, had the misfor¬ 
tune to be wounded in the shoulder by 
a'^kpent ball, at the very close of the en¬ 
gagement. 

The major’s hurt was immediately 
dressed, and pronounced to be produc¬ 
tive of no evil consequences; but, on 
inspecting the wounds of poor Trim- 
bush, it was found necessary for the pre¬ 
servation of his life that his legs ^should 
both be amputated; the operation was 
'Accordingly detesmined upon, and they 
were taken off'immediately above the 
knee. 3 

When Trimbush became capable of 
burning his thouglits f^om his bodily 
sufferings to outw-ard objects, he per- 
sscived the colonel, with his sanded 

d 2 arm 
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arm stispended in a sling, leaning ov0r 
the couch upon which be was extendusd; 
lie eagerly inquired the nature of the 
colonel’s hurt, and having re<ieived a 
reply wliich comtnuiiicated no incon- 
siderable degree of satisfaction to his 
mind, he put out his hand, and having 
received tliat of the colonel in his, press* 
ing it with all the strength of w^hich liis 
languid state was capable, he said-— 
Heaven bless you!« Heaven bless you! 
—whether I live or die, we part now— 
Chelsea will be my quarters now.” 

Chelsea!” cried the colonel; “ what 
do you mean by that? Chelsea is an 
excellent asylum, and a blessing to those 
who have no other home; but do yott 
(hiiVk I would suSer you to go then^ 
when I have a home of my oWfi to tdke 
you to ?” s ^ 

“r Oh, your )KxrK>or !” retiirned Trim- 
bush, itn old cripple tike 

The ^edenel Intermpliri 

. ^ the - 
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l })0 Yery 'subject to claim the respect 
and the services of every individual 
especially of an old soldier like myself— 
and niore especially of myself, whom 
you “^rescued from death the first time 
my life was ever in danger.” 

Oh, your honour!.” replied Trim- 
bush, “ your courage this day saved my 
life.” 

And,” rejoined the colonel, again 
interrupting him, as I wish to pre¬ 
serve it beyond this day, I charge you 
not to speak; you are too weak, after 
the loss of blood you have sustained, 
even for the exertion of uttering a syl¬ 
lable.” 

But a full heart like mine—” 
Trimbush was again beginning. 

. A third time the colonel interrupted 
him.—" In quality of your officer,” he 
said, “ I command you to be silent.” 

In consequence of the conquest of 
which we havegust spoken, a truce had 
beer, p: odaimed; and the colonel avail- 

D 3 ing 
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ing hrmself of tlie double pJea of M$ 
wound and his declining age, declaim 
his intention of retiring upon half-pay— 
poor Jedediali had already received an 
effective discharge fro'm all futnre*ser- 
vice: accordingly the colonel^ being re¬ 
solved not to Quit his humble friend on 
their journey home, by a slow and eaay 
progress they at length reached Thun¬ 
derbolt Hall. One of the most comfort¬ 
able chambers in the mansion was. im¬ 
mediately prepared for the invalid; the 
domestics were commanded to attend to 
Ills wants, at the peril of incurring their 
master’s heaviest displeasure; and it re- 
(juired but the gentlest hitjt from the 
colonel for Miss Hewardine and his 
daughter to extend every service of 
which they were capable to a being 
whom he esteemed. The serjeant's fa- 
thcii had long beSn numbered with‘the 
dead; and the remnant of his family 

scattered; thus, but for the interest 

* 

taken in his fate by t!ie he 

- would 



would hate been as great a stranger in 
his native village as if he had been trans¬ 
ported to the mouttf of. the Ganges. 
The s^ijjeant was now become a neces- 
sary*appendage to. the existence of his 
friend; the coloncb we have already 
mentioned, when residing in the retire¬ 
ment of Thunderbolt Hall, mixed vciy 
little in what the world calls company ; 
and as his years increased, his distaste 
for mixed society strengthened, and his 
chief enjoyment was- his pipe and bottle, 
taken in social chat over his study fire 
with TTrimbush, who assisted his memo¬ 
ry in retracing all the military adven¬ 
tures in M^hich they had been engaged. 

About a year after their return from 
the Continent, Krcderick, now promoted 
to a lieutenancy, came to pay a visit to 
the Hall. Frederick, at thi^ period in 
his* twenty-third year, fulfilled, iir the 
xnwliness and vigour of his«mind^and 
disposition, •all the happy prognostics 
wbicb«had been drawn of him by his 
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fond father; and in the maturity of*a 
face iind form whkih had in youth pro¬ 
mised more •than ordinary masculine 
beauty, he exceeded even the Expecta¬ 
tions which his friends had formed of 
Ids future perfections. With such an 
exterior, di.sjdayed to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage in tlie uniform of the service, it 
cannot be supposed that Frederick Tre- 
lawncy was more of a saint than either 
the colonel of Trirabusli had evinced 
themselves at his age; but, in justice to 
bis head and heart, be,it averred, that 

c 

althoui;h one of tlio wildest votaries of 
pleasure, especially when the goddess 
iiitoxicvitcd his senses with the smile of 
fe.scinating woman, lie was an equal ab- 
horrer of vice, and in *his most impas* 
c loned moments had never sought either 
to raise the*,first blush oai the cheek of 
innoj'encc, or ever bad cause to reproach 
JiiinsOlf with baving communicated a 
pang to the heart of an insulted hus¬ 
band or father. *' ‘ p i 

Frederick 
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. ]^deribk bad only once seen Trioi- 
bu^» and tlwit fin* a yeiy short period of 
time, since he had eso{>rted him to tlie 
ooast pfisviously to his first embarkation; 
and*rec(dlecting the conversation wliicli 
had passed between himself ami the Ser¬ 
jeant, ivhen a youth, rejative to tlieir re¬ 
spective professions, lie was eager to in- 
iborm his old acquaintance what liis own 
opinion on the aiilgect was, after the years 
of experience whigh he* had now en¬ 
joyed ; and taking an early opportunity, 
after his arrival ^at the Hall, of paying 
the veteran a visit in his own apartment, 
fie thus addressed him:—“ Well, ser- 
jeant, you were perfectly right in all you 
told me about the happy lives passed 
by soldiers #nd •sailors—at least, what¬ 
ever the army may be, I will swear the 


navy is a devili^i) fine life.” • 

^ Devilkdi I doulbjt not,'* re- 

fdied Trimbush, to thq^ who sae nlind 
to the straight path.’* 

words were uttered with a so- * 
n 5 lemnity 
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lemnity of voice which at ibe instant 
escaped Frederick, and he rejoiiied~ 
“ Of which animals we all know 
you were one—we can’t suppose you 
got the name of English Paddy for no¬ 
thing. I dare say you were a preciously- 
wicked, dashing dog, in your day.” 

“ And what am I now ?” ejaculated 
the seijeant—what but a proof that 
vanity is the shadow of death ? Behold 
English Paddy now! The Lord in his 
omniscience beheld my sins, and sent 
ine the cliastisements you now see me 
labouring under, to preserve my soul.” 

Why you are quite grave,” replied 
Frederick; “ I never heard you so seri¬ 
ous before/’ 

You have hitherto known mel only 
in my blindness,” answered Jedediah-— 
till I lost one of my eyes, I could ne¬ 
ver see; the truth is now revealed unto 
me, and by the grace of Heaven I hope 
soon to be bom again, and thus to be 
inade a new m^n.” < 

^ F^derick 
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. . Frederlbk laughed, and said—“ I don't 

• f 

know what you mean—I don’t under¬ 
stand what point you !ire isteering for.” 

I •will explain myself to you as well 
as I am able,” r<*plied Jcdediah. ’ “ I 
w'as once one of the most abandoned 
and wicked young fellows in the uni¬ 
verse- 

Frederick interrupted him.—Not 
wicked, you know you once told me— 
not wicked, only^ wild, and tricUsh 
amongst' the girls.” . 

“ I knew not then,” returned the ser- 
jeantt “ the extent of the heinousness 
which I committed; but I have lately 
been redeemed from eiror, even to re¬ 
pentance. Since I have been a resident 
in the Hall,, by the bounty of your ho¬ 
noured father (Heaven bless him!) I have 
passed a good deal of my tiipe here in 
my* quarters alone, and solitiide has; led 
me to reflection. These,” he added»'lay¬ 
ing his han^ as* he spoke upon some 

D 6 * . numbers. 
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numbers of the Evangelical IVtagaainje—» 
'* these have worked my reformation.** 

“ Where did you get them ?** asked 
Frederick; “ for I am sure the^ do not 
form a pin t of my father’s library.” * 

I had them,” answered the seijeant, 
of one mean -in the consideration of 
the unthinking and unbelieving part of 
society, but chosien of Heaven. If it 
would not occupy too great a portion 
of your time, your honour,” he conti¬ 
nued, after a short pause, I should feel 
a satisfaction in relating to you how my 
convervsion was brought about.” 

The seriousness of Jedediah’s Counte¬ 
nance and voice, whilst he advanced lliis 
request, made an impression on the mind 
of Frederick, and taking a seat by Ins 
side, he begged that he would give Mm 
the relation. » 

y About half a year ago,” replied ttie 
seij'eant, wten I first began to hobMe 
about upon my two wooden pins, idne 

of 
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of. my first walks to any distance, from* 
the'Hall, was towards the cottage where 
my poor father lived lidien I first went 
into tHS? army. I perceived that many 
alterations had taken place in the little 
habitation, but still it retained enough 
of its former appcaraiige to interest my 
ftjelings, and I sat myself down at the 
foot of a tree which grew near the little 
gate at the entrance; and as I indulged 
in tlie recollection ,of many a day long 
gone by, I insensibly began singing part 
of an appropriate old Scotch b^illad, call¬ 
ed—Aiild I^ang Syne.” 

Frederick gave an assenting nod of 
his head, and Jedediah proceeded thus 
with his narrative:—‘‘ I was still sing¬ 
ing and lost in thought, when I beard 
myself addressed by the voice of a per¬ 
son whom I did not obscrve,#till, led by 
the sounds which she had littered to 
rsfise my eyes towards ^pr, !• perceived, 
standing opposite to me, a matronly 
vromaj^, decently clad, of an app^rance 

remarkably 



remarkably clean and neat, and wfa^ 
countenance was enlightened by a smile 
of the most placid benignity. When 
iny eyes encountered hers, she t^peated 
the sentence which she had before spoken 
—^ Would it not,’ she said, ‘ better befit 
an unfortunate, cripple like thyself, to 
chant a hymn to the praises of thy Cre¬ 
ator or Kedeern^er, than to waste thy 
time in singing the verses of a worldly 
poet?’—I locked at her with no small 
degree of surprise, which perceiving, she 
said—‘ Although I am myself an un- 
worthy object, I speak the word^of 
the law and the prophets, and arn not 
ashamed.’ 

“ I arose, explained to her on what 
account ! had taken my seat under the 
tree, and in what manner the association 
of my id^jas had betrayed me into the 
$oi\g which she had heard me singing, 
—^ Did your father reside in that little 
dwelling?’ she said, I i(;eplied in the 
affirmative;.ard I suppose the venera- 
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tioii with which my heart was at that 
mament filled for his jnemory was Vi* 
sible on my countenanqe, for she imme¬ 
diately *if?joiried —* I believe you to be a 
^ood*man, for I never yet saw one of an 
unfeeling heart appear to reflect with 
pleasure on the author^ of liis being, 
after the common enemy of man had 
removed them from their terresti ial ex¬ 
istence. This dwelling is now mine; 
walk in with me, and indulge yourself 
with the sight of its interior.’ 

** I accepted her invitation: she led 
tlJ? way; and wlien, at her request, I 
had taken a.scat, she placed before me a 
plate of fruit and a cup of mead; this 
-done, she retired for a few minutes, to 

V 

give me an opportunity, as it appeared^ 
of gazing around upon the well-known 
apartment, wherg c\'ery nook imd every 
rafter appeared to supply the place,’of 
an old friend ; and preseptly i^^turning, 
she placed herself opposite to me, and 
5 aid—‘ I make no excuses for the address 

with* 
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with which I first introduced my8e;lf.€0\ 
you—I spoke the dictates of my liear^ 
under the authority of my heavenly ' 
Monitor; and I would sooner irtciir your 
displeasure for my"apparent freedom* 
tlian his anger for my positive neglect/ 
She paused a moment, then contuiUi^ 
speaking thus :—' Your profession has 
bc^en one which rl doubt has permitted 
you little time for thoughts of a religi- 
cHis nature; rt rcqi»ires a method, which 
few have been so blessed as to attain, to 
understand that God may be worship¬ 
ped at all iKMjrs, at all seasons, under all 
circumstances, and in all. occupatksis. 
But have not the bodily sufferings under 
which you have laboured, and through 
which you are still iw^served for repen^ 
ance, convinced you of the omnipotenoe 
and the forbearance the great Jeho¬ 
vah ?’ 

My^sysfte/n, your honour, had alto¬ 
gether been a good deal* reduced since 
the loss of my limbs-^^-xny too 

were' 
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were;at. that moment a good deal* 
pres^d, by dwelling on«the memory of 
my poor old father, and, ^omehow or 
other, tn& old woman’s appeal to my 
feelings went so forcibly to my heart, 
that some of the pranks of my younger 
flays stared me in the whilst she 
was speaking; and when she paused— 
* Heaven help us!’ I exelaimed, ‘ I be¬ 
lieve the best of us want mending.’— 
‘ Then why do yoi? not *haste whilst 
there is yet oil in your lamp,* returned 
iny new friend, ‘.to seek that amend¬ 
ment, and to enjoy the beatitude of an 
^ipproving conscience? Have you not 
read—“ Knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you ?’*—thus saitli the Lord, and 
in his promises there is no guile.*—‘ The 
good honest man who once inhabited 
this cottage,* I answered, ‘ oljfiged me 
to make the Bible my*principal study 
when a boy.’—‘ Then,’ rejoined the bid 
woman, ‘ howcfvcr a depraved profession 
. may h^vj stifled *the growth’of religion 
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ill your heart, I will not believe but that 
its seeds are still existing there; I never 
yet knew any man who had been taught 
the worship of his Creator in'the days 
of liis youth, that- ever wholly forgot 
the lessons which he had received in tlie 
first years of h}s innocence.’ 

Almost at a loss what to say to ber» 
so different was her mode of addressing 
me to any thing which I had been ac¬ 
customed to hear,^ I answered her in a 
few words, amounting to something like 
an expression of thankfulness for the 
interest which she expressed herself to 
take in the welfare of one to wh^ 
was a stranger.—‘ That is a misnomei^/ 
she rejoined—‘ there should be no stran¬ 
gers to each other amongst Christian be¬ 
lievers; we are all children of one Fa¬ 
ttier, and should act the part of lovi^ 
bpethren towards one another-—equally 
free in tne admonition of the heart, as it 
becomes us to be in the liberality of the 
hand; of the'-latter I w ell knofy you do 
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not. stand in need—^in the former it 
would gratify me to Iwjcome your in¬ 
structress.*—‘ It is true, as you imagine,* 
1 answeretl, ‘ that the profes^on in which 
1 have till very lately been engaged gave 
me little* leisure for reflecting on subjects 
of a serious nature.’—‘ And since neces- 
sity has obliged you to relinquish your 
occupation,’ she asked, have you not 
found your hours, and even days, hang 
heavily on your hands, anfl wished folr 
some employment to diminish them of 
their length?’—‘.I have indeed very 
often,’ was my reply.—‘ Which is an in¬ 
controvertible proof,* she returned, ‘ that 
you have too little acquaintance .with 
Religion. The man who has once disco¬ 
vered the charms of which she is pos¬ 
sessed, has a fund of never-ceasing em¬ 
ployment in seeking to rend^ himself 
every day better apqiiSinted with the 
bfessings which shq can bestow* and *re* 
signs himself to sleep with a security 

‘ which 
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which he never tasted in his ignomnw 
of her consoling powers. Give ih^ a 
friendly call/ now and then, and I will 
teach you how to seek and to* find the 
true revelation; and* I will lend you a 
few books for your perusal, which will 
help and encourage your search after 
the truth; by persevering, you will in¬ 
herit grace.’ 

“ Well, your honour, I accepted the 
Idan of the books, and I did occasionally 
call and converse* with the old gentle¬ 
woman ; and I must own (for it would 
be a heinous sin in me to denv the bless- 
ings which I have reaped from following 
her counsel) that I have, since my ac¬ 
quaintance wdth her commenced, found 
all my leisure time tnost satisfactorily 
filled up—that I have learned to atone 
for my pSst transgressions, and to 
against the commission of future crimM 
—ahd above dl, that I have discovered 
that the most exalted febling which a 

human 
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liuipan being can experience, is to.live 
^ in the hope of having inade his 
peace with his Creator.” . 

** And* who is this good female to 
whom yon appear io consider yourself 
ao highly indebted ?” asked Frederick. 

Her name,” answered the seijeant, 
** is Rebecca Searle; she is the widow 
df 8 worthy preacher of Jlfe gospel, now 
many years called to his reward in hea¬ 
ven, who used monthly to visit and ex¬ 
hort various evangelical communities in 
this neighbourhood; and since his de¬ 
cease, slie has not unfrequently exhorted 
m his stead, .as the hearers of her late 
htisband value her words more than 

5 

tiio&e of any other admonisher. But it 
is not alone in the. dispensation of the 
wctfri,” added Triihbush, “ that, she ex- 
oebh*-de»deriy as she is herself famished 
Ihe needful things of this ^rtli» she 
Jiaa a sympathizing heart juid an open 
inmd ferewiy. son'anid daughter of ad¬ 
versity” 


The 
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The dinner-bell now ringing, called 
nj>on Fredericllv^to descend, and thus, 
for the pre.;ient, put a period to his con¬ 
versation with the seijeant. 

When the clotlr was removed, and 
conversation succeeded to the pleasures 
of the table—“ I have been quite sur¬ 
prised this morning,” said Frederick, 
“ at my old friend Trimbush acquaint¬ 
ing me that he is turned Methodist.” 

* “ Not more so than I was, I am sure,” 
returned the colonel, “ when he told me 
of the call that he had received, as he 
styles his conversion; and yet I don’t 
know why I was surprised at it either, 
for he has been the very devil of a fel¬ 
low in his day—a prime son of mischief 
if ever there was one upon earth; and I 
have always heard it remarked, that they 
are the^ most profligate of botfa^seates 
who, when they begin to dread^lhe-^i^ 
proach of death, enlist under the 
ners of that canting, hypocritical reli¬ 
gion.” 


Nay/ 
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".Nay, nay, brother,” remarked Mis^ 
/rhomasine; " although there may ho 
doubt have l)een members of the Me¬ 
thodist p^suasion whose chsfracters have 
been reprehensible for dissimulation, in 
what sect shall we not find individuals 
of a similar cast? I have myself known 
several very excellent persons who ad¬ 
hered to their tenets.” 

" Ah!” cried the colonel, smiling, " it 
would not be you if , your good-nature 
did not endeavour to find an excuse for 
the failings of every created being: I 
wish you may always find the world as 
civil to you in return. You shake your 
head; I know what you mean by that 
—Do as you would be done by’—the 
golden rule, as you call it; well, I don’t 
dispute its value, and for that reason I 
d^'t- endeavour ta blow up th^old ser- 
new opinions—I nnly warn him 
ta fbrb^r all attempts at converting me, 
aa "ha calls it; -and w'hile he does that, 
we shall on just as u$ual in other 

respects. 
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respects. When he first became one of. 
olci mother Seat]|^|| proselytes, he- used 
to throw n^e into tremendous pasdons,. 
by dinning his cant and jargcfii in my 
ears; but he sees n>e resolute noWp «ekI 
so he says no more on the subject; and 
I, in return, advance no arguments to 
weaken his zeal, in a cause which be 
seems to derive ^happiness from support* 
ing. I regard liberty of opinion to be 
every man’s'•right, or he could not be a 
free agent; and •moreover, I consider 
that a man who has fought the battles 
of his country for fifty years, so* he has 
but the grace to remember and acknow¬ 
ledge his Creator, has a just right to 
serve him in any way tliat best satisfies 
1ms own feelings.” 

** That is spoken like yours€d£ my 
dear colonel, and I honour you for 
Uhecality of your sentiments,” saidi AJIiS 
Hewardine, giving him an ap{dauiU|ig 
tap on the shoulder as sh^ passed behind 
lus chair, in.quitting.the dii^ing-fooia 

^ ' with* 
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witii hfer niece, to prepare for their .after¬ 
noon’^ walk. ^ 

**Was the serjeatit eve^ accustomed 
to attend church when he/happened ac- 
ddentally to be resident in this Vil¬ 
lage ?” inquired Frederick; because I 
think, from what I recollect of the per¬ 
suasive manner and venerable appearance 
of your old rector, Mr. jilurray, he must 
have been as likely to produce a favour¬ 
able impression on hjs hea*t, in the cause 
of religion, as Rebecca Searle?” 

** Mr. Murray, our old rector,” return¬ 
ed the*colonel, has been long dead.” 

** And wjio holds the living now?” 
was the subsequent question on the part 
of Frederick. 

** A distant relation of the old man,” 
answered the cdlonel—" the reverend 
PcTi^rine Elphinstone is his i^me. He 
is a young man—about thirty yearsi of 
age, I imagine; appears yery n\'ell edu- 
cated, and possesses engaging manners. 
His V eloquence in the pttlpit is gentle, 
VOL. I. E but*' 
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but pleasing; he is liked in his profes- 
sion^ and a prodij^piis favourite with the 
ladies all the country round.” 

“ And wliajt does Trimbush «lhink of 
his unimpassioned doctrine, opposed to 
Rebecca Searle’s?” asked Frederick. 

“ I know nothing of the matter,” re¬ 
plied colonel Ihunderbolt; ‘‘ it is a sub¬ 
ject upon which, by joint consent, the 
Serjeant and I never enter. But there 
he is, I see, passing the window; so, if 
you have an incliiiation to gratify your 
curiosity by proposing a few questions 
to him, call him in to take a gla^ with 
us.” 

Frederick starting from his seat, ran 
to the window, and rapped with his 
knuckles upon the sash; the serjeant 
obeyed the summons,"and in a few mi¬ 
nutes was seated in the apartment. 
After a few glasses had been drunk to 
the jiever-forgptten toasts of, “ the king,” 
“ the army,” and “ the nayy,” to which 
Frederick added a bumper to the health 

^ of 
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of. the ladies—" Well^ scrjeant,’' exclaim- 

ed the lieutenant, “ are become 

one of the initiated, as I may say, into 

the dofltrines of the cbupcli, I want to 

• 

hear your opinion^ of the new minister, 
Mr. Elphinstone.” 

“ As a man, or as a j^reachcr, your 
honour?” asked Jedediah. 


“ How he pleases you in the pulpit, 
I mean,” replied Trelawney. 

“ I have heard hiqa very seldom,” an¬ 
swered Trimbiish, “ and very likely ne¬ 


ver may again—;his discourses are not 
to my taste.” 


“ I guessed so,” rejoined Frederick— 
they are no doubt in direct opposition 
to the tenets which you profess.” 


" I beg your honour’s pardon,” return¬ 
ed the seijeant—I arn not so bigoted . 
to any sect, but; that I candjidly allow 
profttable advice may proceed from ihe 
voice of a good member ^f aify persua¬ 
sion. It is not therefore on the account 


which yow suspect that? acknowledge 

E 2 myself 
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myself to be dissatisfied with his .dis- 
courses.” 

What then is it that you find tepre- 
hcnsiblc in tliem?” asked the young 
lieutenant. 

“ Vv hy, your honour,” answered Trim- 
biKsIi, *• it appears to me that his dis¬ 
courses, if they arc his own, which he 
delivers from lhe‘ pulpit, are rather cal- 

culcatcd to display his oratory and learn- 
• ^ 

ing, than to instruct his hearers. It 
strikes me, your honour, that a sermon, 
publicly delivered, should be adapted to 
the comprehension of the meanest indi¬ 
vidual, whilst it may still be so formed 
as to convey useful hints, even to those 
who possess an absolute knowledge of 
the subject of religion ; and those dis¬ 
courses which I have heard from Mr, 
Elphinsto.ie have frequently appeared 
to me more intricate than the parables 
which he professed himself to be en¬ 
gaged in explaining.” / 

“ There is some truthTln tbatlemark/’ 
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ejaculated the colonel I speak of every 
malt aai I think.” 

Then, your honour,” continued the 
segeant^ addressing Frederick, I am of 
opinion that the exemplary man should 
be united to the enlightened minister, 
in order to render his flock attentive to 

m 

his exhortations, and to Stimulate them 
to receive his word as their card of life.” 

Then Mr, Elphinstone is not exact¬ 
ly a man of this description, I suppose.?” 
said Frederick. 

" By no means,” replied the serjeant 
1 -" he* is a man of fashion, and I cannot 
think that fashion and faith have any 
thing to do with each other: besides, 
he breaks in his own person those com¬ 
mandments to which he preaches obedi¬ 
ence ; he utters the most pro&ne oaths 
on the public roads against {lis horses ^ 
and Jiis dogs, alt&oughjie knows tha( it 
is written in the law of life-^* Styear 
not at all.’ ^1 the single women he 
address^y as if he intended, to propose 

8 himself 
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himself to them for a husband; and Jto 

I 

the Kiarriecl ones he uses as much free¬ 
dom, both in his. speech and his coimte- 
nance, as if.he conceived them ttf be un- 

r 

wedded.” 

“ You were not always so precise in 
that respect, sejjcant,” rej oined Frede¬ 
rick ; and surely, even with the most 
rigid, there can be no harm in looking 
with admiration at the most virtuous 
woman that ever was born.” 

“ You are in error, your honour” re¬ 
joined the Serjeant; *Ms it not said in 
the gospel, that he who looketh on any 
woman with an intemperate eye, haUi 
already committed adultery tvith her in 
his heart ?” 

It is a crime of which I can, with a 
safe consciefnee, say I never was guilty,” 
ejaculated the colonel; “ I married early 
iniife, and I recommend every ytmug 
man to do the.' same; the respect which 
lie bears tiis own wife, teaches him to 
respect those 6f his neighbours?* 

« You • 
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You spoke of ]S|r. Elphinstone's 
horses and dogs,” said, Fred erick-r-** I 
suppose, by that, he is a sportsmAn ?” 

** Mftre of that, I believe, your ho¬ 
nour, than any thing else,” answered 
Jedediah. 

“ Well, I imagine yjou don’t reckon 
it a sin for a clergyman to have his re¬ 
creations as well as any other man ?” re¬ 
joined the lieutenant. 

" I reckon it a sip for "any man,” re¬ 
turned the Serjeant, *‘*especially a preach¬ 
er of the word, \p make his recreations 
the business of his life, your honour. 
Mr.Elphinstone shoots or hunts all day, 
and all the evening he dances or plays 
at cards with the ladies. He never visits 
the sick of his congregation—never prays 
an hour with the devout—never passes 
an e^^ening in iiusti'ucting thp ignorant, 
OV iSshorting the profligate to rcpentadce 
H-ilever, never.” 

** All which duties, I suppose,” re- 

• E 4 • • joined 
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join^ Frederick, smiling, ** lUbecm 
Searle punctually performs?^ 

“ She does, your honour,” replied the 
seijeant, “ devoutly—^with all bSr beurt 
and soul: and n^ i leave it to any 
thinking and consden^ous mind, to de-. 
termine whether, she or Mr. Elphinstone 
is the more useful and praiseworthy 
servant of the Lord.” 

“ There is some truth in tliat remaik, 

I confess,” for the^ second time pro- 

f 

nounced the colonel. 

Little more conversation ensues for 
the Serjeant looking at his watch, begged 
their honours to dispense with bis cotn^ 
pany, as it was near seven o'clock, and 
he liad promised at that hour to be pre? 
sent at a love-*feast at the little jneeting- 
house at the extremity of the village, : - 
You are a pretty ngpre to be a 
bei*^’ of a hve-Jemt r cried Fredoriekt - 
laughing. ” 

“ It is not the outward,^ but the in- 
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•lyiEaiid taan whidi findeth ftvour with the 
« 

righteous^ your honou^” replied the ser* 
jegnt; ** the insignificant clay returneth 
to dust^ the immortal spirit ascendeth to 
its Maker;” and mth an bumble obei¬ 
sance of his head he then quitted the 
apartment. 


CHAPTER 4V. 



• • 

The following day being Sunday, the 
family at the Hall attended church in 
the morning; and at the request of his 
son, Who had very few acquaintance in 
the neighbourhood of his father's resi¬ 
dence, and who'was a great lover of so- 
<ae(y» fibe colonql introduced him to Air. 
Elphinstone, and invited the latte^to 
return with them, and pass the day at 
the Hall^—aiih invitation which he readily * 
acDeDted. 

E S 


* Frederick’ 



Frederick found the young divine 

what' the world denominates a very 

«■ 

pleasant young man; he was aoqusdnt- 
ed with all the usages of superior 
and possessed a portidh of all those ac¬ 
complishments which are necessarj' to 
secure an easy, passport into polished 
society. He was equally conversant 
with all the anecdotes of high life as 
with the ordinary topics of the day; he 
was constantly furnished with, a glean¬ 
ing of motley knowledge reaped from 
newspapers, reviews, magazines, end la¬ 
dies’ tea-tables — rode to town once 
a-week, to see a new play, or assist to 
swell the benefit of a favourite actress— 
knew quite enough of the science of 
self-defence for a looker-on ; ,on a veloci¬ 
pede he was actually dangerous; and, in 
short, he t^as in every ’respect qualified 
for a Bond-street lounger of the first 
water. liis person was handsome, and 
the ladies voted him ornamental; Fre- 
^derick was satisfied with iindiiig. hini 
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in introducing him into several 
a^'emUies, which he entered with the 
bknaisance of a man who esteems him¬ 
self quite a love amongst the ladies. Va¬ 
nity Frederick perceived to be his ruling 
foible, and he conld not repress an in¬ 
ward smile, when, at thq commencement 
of a sermon, he saw him place his cam- 
hric handkerchief convenient for appli¬ 
cation to his lips, and turn his ring into 
a situation to sparkle in the eyes of his 
auditors, and attract their regards to a 
tolerably-white hand, which he never 
lost an opportunity of displaying; bift 
what most tidcled the risible muscles of 
the unaffected lieutenant w^as, when, on 
the sudden or unexpected approach of 
females, his first action was to satisfy 
himself that his* cravat had not shrunk 
from Jts exact s^uaftion, and bis next to 
sm 43 oth his whiskers wkh a small pdcts6t- 
comb, which he carried,about him for 
that purpose# . 

A shart time after this, -chance hap- 

E 6 P®*ving* 
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pening to lead Frederick and the 
jeant kito conversation together—Well, 
your honour,’’ said the latter, ^ I observe 
you are become quite intimate With (be- 
young minister, and are no doubt jileased 
with his acquaintance.” 

*• Indeed I am,” replied Frederick— 
** I find him a very pleasant fellow” - 

** May you alsafind him a good aild 
devout one! which is much more essen* 

tiat” answered Trimbush. “ But I shall 

* 

not use any farther arguments to prgu-* 
dice you against him—indeed I l^^Iieve 
his errors result more from a carelessness 
of doing what is right, than- Grom a vo¬ 
luntary inclination to sin. He is yet 
young—increase of years may correct 
and amend him; he shall have my 
nest prayers to Heaven to that 
But, your honour, tfaero«is another p(»nt 
upon which I veky much wish to Ifeve 
a little talk with yoq: don’t you re¬ 
member, the first afternoon you i^ke 
to me about' Mr. Flphiristone, ^ow ^ 

ther 
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tibm spying how becoming he considered 
it for every young man to marry* early 
ittlife?” 

YA, I believe I do,” answered, the 
lieuteittfit. 

“ It was an observation founded upon 
solid truth, your honour,” returned Je- 
dediah; would I had been wise enough 
to have done so, I bad then perhaps been 
a very different man, in every respect, to 
What I am now! Ajsingld life breeds in¬ 
numerable evils, of v^hich few are aware 
till tl^y have experienced them, and 
sometimes not till it is too late to re¬ 
tract from 'the influence of pernicious 
habits. Do, sir, follow your honoured 
fether’s advice—think of settling your¬ 
self with some nice young lady for your 
wife as soon as you can; you must be 
happy ...^the voke of Heavef^:: has an- 
neifed a blessing to tlie state of holy 
wedlock.” 

^ Why then; candidly^ seijcant,” an- 
liPreddKck, ** I ^oiild like very, 

mucl^ 
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much to be married; and if I could 
find the woman 4 love, and gain hei' 
consent to my wishes, I would be mar<^ 
ried to-morrow, with my own goodwill; 
and I truly believe I Should b^mpe of 
the happiest fellows in existence^*^ " 

“If such arQ^your sentiments, yo«r 
honour,” returned Jedediah, “ no doubt^ 
but you will soon see a woman whom? 
you can love.” 

* I have «in such a one already,” 
ejaculated the lieutenant; “ did not you 
observe that I said—* If I could find the 
woman whom I love’?—and upon my 
soul, though I never saw her but twice 
in my life, I do love her to distraction 
but I know no more where to seek her, 
than you do where to look for the longi¬ 
tude.” The seijeant uttered an exclama- 
tiem, of surprise, and f’rederick continued 
thus:—“ No^ by the anchor of hope'! 
never saw her but twice in my life, and 
the space of time occupied by tlie^ two 
interviews wou^d apt tocher ihalte up 

the 
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th6 stfin of ten minutes; but stUl 1 feel 
that, M'hether we ever dc^or do not meet 
again, I shall never feel for any other 
woman I do for her at this moment.**^ 

t 

An^ may I ask you who she was, 
your bolkHir?*’ said the seijeant. 

I don’t know, seqeant—I don’t 
know,” was the reply. 

“ Nor her name, your honour?” re¬ 
joined Trimbush. 

No, nor yet her place of abode,” an¬ 
swered the lieutenant! “ Take away the 
knowl^jige of hej* person, so indelibly 
imprinted on my heart, and you know 
just as much of her in every respect as 
I do myself. It is altogether such a ro¬ 
mantic, unaccountable piece of business,- 
that I had resolved to keep the secret 
buried in my own breast; and 1 desire, 
seijeant, that, no^v F have bce» betrayed 
hltoTentnisting you with it, it ma^i^e- 
Ver proceed from your lips to^ny indi¬ 
vidual being.’-* * 

V It sBall not,* you^hcJbour,” empha¬ 
tically*^ 
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tically pronounced the seijeant* laying 
his hand on his heart as he spoke. 

A short paus^ ensued, during which 
Frederick appeared engaged in contem¬ 
plating through his mind’s ^ye the 
charms of his unknown endbantress; 
the scijeant broke the silence by saying 
—“And pray, your honour,where was 
it that you beheld this fair being ?” 

“ I will tell you,” replied Frederick. 
“ It is now about fifteen months since 

e 

(my ship happening to be lying off 
Portsmouth) my brpther-officers and 
myself went on sliore to spend a small 
share of prize-money which we had just 
received; we staid on shore all night, 
and a devilish jolly time we passed at 
the famous Old Fountain, I assure you. 
On the following menrning, as we were 
proceeding to the harl^ur, to take the 
longboat and return to the ship, with 
our heads (at least I can answer for my 
own) not altogether recovered from our 
spirited jolHfi&tion, an omr-dAVaivOX 

came* 
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csaip^ mnning up the street; the pas- 
. Sengers retreated in alj directions, to 
escape its fiiry, and a female flying for 
refuge to the door of a shop, against 
which I happened-to be standing, in the 
trepidatioii of her alarm, absolutely rush¬ 
ed into my arms. I saw jio more of the 
ox—my eyes became rivetted on the 
countenance of the sti;anger—and for 
the few moments that I gazed upon 
her, a thrill of ecstacy ran •through my 
veins. 

Immediately shocked, as it appear¬ 
ed^: at the freedom which she had invo¬ 
luntarily used, she hastily withdrew her¬ 
self from me, and with a few scarcely- 
articulate words of apology, was depart¬ 
ing.—‘ You cannot have sufficiently re¬ 
covered from your alarm,’ I said, * to 
pursue your alone; permit me to 
see you safe home.’—‘ Jmpossible, ‘siv,’ 
she replied; * I beg of ypu to excuse 
me,’—Have the condescension then,’ I 
returned,^ * to inform me Vhere I may 

call. • 
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call, and hope to have the satisfkctiotlof 
learning that ypu have not suffered be¬ 
yond the period of your alarm.’—* I 
beg of you, sir, to leave nie,^ she an*- 
swci-ed; ^ you have conferred an obli¬ 
gation on me in protecting me from the 
object of my fears, for which I must ever 
feel grateful to you; do not destroy the 
satisfactory impression, by pressing a 
request which I cannot grant.’ These 
%vords, seijeant, were uttered in a tone 
at once so modesty so unassuming, but 
yet so derisive, that I had not the power 
of uttering a syllable in reply; and whiln^ 
I was reflecting how to act^ she escaped 
me. This was our first introduction to 
each other; to describe her to you is im¬ 
possible—I can only tell you that her 
eyes are black, her hair dark, her coun¬ 
tenance altogether lov^yi and her form 
graceful; but te^ the fascination which 
the .union of her charms conv^s to the 
heart, upon my soul I Abolieve th^e is. 
not language in existence to dc^ 

‘•And 



** And was it long after this before 
you saw her again, your Jionour?” a^ecl 
Jedediah. 

Between five and six months,” re¬ 
plied Frederick, ** and, as before, in the 
High-street of Portsmouth* A sudden 
order had just come dowjn for us to put 
out to sea, and I had been*dispatched on 
shore with a party of men to procure a 
stock of fresh provisions, and with a 
strict injunction from^ the captain to use 
all dispatch in returning, that he might 
not be disappointed of weighing anchor 
with the evening-tide. Various unfore- 
i^n causes had detained me to the last 
moment of my allotted time, and as I 
was hastening back to the boat, at that 
very instant—that unlucky instant, I 
encountered the possessor of my hearti^^ 
I ran up to her^ and detain!^ her in 
spite of her evident inclination to pass 
on, I, in a few hasty words, explained to 
her how awkwsjrdly I was at that mi- 
i^itdated, ^d added—‘ I beg of 

yoiv 



you to indulge me so far as to acquaint 
me where you reside, that I may ’have 
the happiness of seeing you at my re¬ 
turn.’—* Indeed, sir,’ she answered, * I 
must decline informing you.’— 
gratify me then with the knowledge of 
your name,’ I exclaimed—* simply your 
name.’—* Yoii must excuse my compli¬ 
ance, sir,’ she said.—* You know not,’ I 

returned, * the interest, the-' 

“ With a slight curtsey she was mov¬ 
ing from my side; I ventured to catch 
her hand, and was on the point of ask* 
ing her (for what will not a sailor in tove 
do to resolve his doubts?) if she 
manied ? when her action of withdraw^ 
ing her hand from mine (for it was the 
left which I had seized, relieved me of 
ten thousand apprehensions, for I per¬ 
ceived that the fourth finger was unen- 
cult^'bered by a ring; and I cannot but. 
believe that* she was conscious of the 
scrutiny which my eye? had been mak¬ 
ing. Thus encouraged V)y my own ideas 

—^Only 
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~1 Only say you do not hate me/ I ex- 
clmmed, * and I will be passive—4vill 
be obedient—will be all you can wish/ 
—* I sincerely wish you happy, sir,* she 
returned; and then* forcibly withdraw¬ 
ing herself from me, I was compelled 
to take a last anxious loob,^ during which 
I think the impassioned feelings of my 
heart must have darted nn fire through 
my eyes, and run to overtake my com¬ 
panions.” 

Frederick concluded his account by 
saying that he had since made every 
attempt to discover who she was, and 
where she resided, but in vain—^ery 
few of those persons to whom he ad¬ 
vanced his inquiries ever recollecting to 
have seen her, and not any one of those 
who did so being able to satisfy him in 
the slightest particular relative' to her 
hiAbly; her dress, he said, had bespoken 
the middle rank of life, but the elegance 
with which it wa| adjustec^to her person 

seemedL; 
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seemed to evince an acquaintance with 
the, higher orders of society. 

Tlie Serjeant remarked that it was 
certainly a singular adventure—** I wish, 
your honour,” he said, ** truly do I wish 
that you could obtain her, for I think 
that it would , be for the happiness of 
your soul.” 

** Would to Heaven I could !” ejacu¬ 
lated Frederick, ** for I am convinced 
that it would at least be for the happi¬ 
ness of my lifcT and the conversation 
was not at that period pursued. 

On quitting Trimbush, Frederick 
walked out upon the lawn; and per¬ 
ceiving his father leaning over the gate 
which opened upon the road, in conver-i 
sation with some person on horseback, 
the legs of whose animal he could par¬ 
tially discern through the foliage of the 
hawthorn hedge, he moved towaa^ 
them, ahd found the horseman to be 
Mr. Elphinstone. , « 

“ Mow 
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•‘ How are you?” said Frederick; 
•**wdnt you ride in ?” ^ 

“ Impossible,” replied the divine— 
“ this is an afternoon of inconceivable 
importance with ina; I am just come to 
pop an old w^oman into the ground, and 
then I shall have but forty minutes iny 
own to canter five miles adless the heath 
to the Fox-and-Houndsj^ where my pre¬ 
sence is indispensable at six o’clock. I 
suppose you have heard dof tlie cele¬ 
brated contest that takes place there 
this evening?” 

No,^’ rejoined Frederick. “ What 
is it?” 

t 

“ A grand match, sir, between a mas¬ 
tiff and a monkey,” answered Mr. El- 
phinstone—“ one of the most magnifi¬ 
cent things of the‘kind ever heard of; I 
have nearly seven hundred dep^ding— 
nojnke that, youTcnow.,All tlie science 
from town will be there. ^ I. back^the 
monkey; but I will come and tell you 

all 
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all about it after church (m* 

Adieu! I shall^ not be long settlii}^ the 
old woman^d clapping spurs. to bu 
horse, he galloped towards the chiudi* 
yard. 

The turn of the road had only for a 
few instants Qoncealed him from tl^ 
sight, when he appeared returning to¬ 
wards them.-—" Did I tell you/’ he 
cried, “ that the yictory was to be de¬ 
cided only by the death of one of the 
parties;?—Damned fine that, ain’t it?—> 
But 1 am sure I shall be late.” . He 

J 

turned round his horse’s head whilst, 
speaking, and the progress of a few se¬ 
conds once more obscured him from 
their view. 

" Mr. Elphinstone,” remtu'ked Frede¬ 
rick, " appears to have the command of 
money, if we judge of his income only 
by his horses, servants, and dress, with¬ 
out pimiing-implidt faith on the hints 
which he is pot unfrequently throwing 

- put 
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isel^tive to tbe length of his purse. 
Wlo is he—a relation#of the late Mr. 
Mufray ?" 

** Yes* he is,” replied the colonel, ‘\but 
in how near a degree appears enveloped 
in some obscurity. Whilst he was at 
ipollege, the old rector aised to speak of 
him as an orphan of a distant member 
of his family, whom he had adopted, in 
default of an heir of his oWn. But the 
gossip Fame, to whqm, being univer¬ 
sally acknowledged tD be an arrant fib- 
ber» ei^ire confidence should never be 
given, whispers that Mr. Murray had a 
aster many years younger than himself, 
whose beauty captivated a young noble¬ 
man, greatly her superior both' in rank 
and fortune; that, flattered and almost 
bewildered by the attachment of one by 
whose pi^ference sHe consideiCd herself 
ao^lligbly honoured, rel 3 fing on his often- 
tepeated vows of cpnstaney and prdrhises 
of marriage^ sh^ doomec^ herself in an 
m^iirdld moa^t, to eternal repent-« 

VOL. L F ance. 
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ancc. Of the easy victory which he had 
obtained, her fiflse suitor .availed himself 
as a plea for receding from those en¬ 
gagements w’hich might have repaired 
her honour in the eye of the world, and 
the subject of our conversation was the 
fruit of her error.” 

“ And what became of t!)e unfortu¬ 
nate mother?” asked Frederick. 

“ I never exactly heard,” returned the 
colonel; “ she is supposed to have died 
heart-broken, in some spot of seclusion 
to which she had retired, the \jictiin of 
disappointment. Of what family the 
young nobleman was I never heard it 
even surmised, but it is rumoured that 
young Elphinstone receives a handsome 
annuity from that quarter.” 

Do you think he is aware of his 
own situation ?” rejoiped the lieutenant. 

I should imagine not,” ans’tfifeired 
the colonel, from some conversation 
which I bad wdth him relative to Mr. 

I ^ 

IMurray’s affairs^ at the time ot that wor- 
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tliy man's decease. But I repeat to you 
that the whole may be, a fabrication; I 
never heard a tittle of tjie story vouched 
for by any one, though I have known 
it very generally spoken of by all the 
rector’s old friends.” 

On the following Sunday, the family 
at the Hall had been returned lioine 
only a few minutes from church, wlien 
Mr. Elphiiistone bustled into the apart¬ 
ment into which Frederick and his sis- 
ter had retired, an expression of mingled 
triump];i and deliglit animating his coun¬ 
tenance, and threw down upon the table 
a small dark substance, which appeared 
to a casual observer to be part of a sliri- 
veiled mouse-skin.—“ There,” he ex¬ 
claimed—look at that! shall not I 
have the most wliimsical bell-pull ever 
seen? What qfe 'eagles’ tajlons and 
fe'WTis’ feet, compared tb this ? ' This is 
one of the paws of the identical arfd' he¬ 
roic monkey, which fougl^t the battle at 

r 2 ‘ tho. 
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the Fox-and-Hounds last Friday even¬ 
ing/* 

Frederick took it up, and convinced 
hicnsclf that it was what Elphinstone 
had represented it to be.—“ Then the 
monkey was killed, I coriehide?” he said. 

“ Oh, by no. means!” returned Mr. 
Elphinstone—there is not a more live¬ 
ly little bit of flesh and blood in exist¬ 
ence than he is at this minute; no^ no~ 
in the fifth round the mastiff hit off his 
paw, and, upon my lionour, I believe that 
was the principal cause of his ultynately 
becoming the victor, for the next mo¬ 
ment he seized the throat of his oppo¬ 
nent, and bled him to death witb>ut 
quitting his hold. Frederick, my boy, 
r netted full six hundred by tlie busi¬ 
ness, and the owner of the monkey sold 
me the paw for five guhieas.” 

And are you not ashamed,** IB&id 
Clareiitine, “ to confess that you make 
not only a pl^sure, byt 'a business, of 
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{tutting poor animals thus to the tor¬ 
ture ?” 

" Upon my honour,, they quite like 
it,” answered Mr. Elphinstone; “ they 
enter into a contest with as much spirit 
as any pugilist can engage in a combat. 
Upon my life, you would have been ex¬ 
tremely diverted if you had seen it.” 

Shocked, you meatn,” rejoined Cla- 
rentine; I think I should never be 
reoondled, to myself again^ if I could be 
induced to witness a sbene so marked by 
want of feeling and the sentiments of 
humanity.” 

^ if )rou • sympathize thus tenderly 
with the brute creation,” he returaed, 
** what would you experience, if you 
were by chance to be a spectatress of a 
pitched battle between two scientific 
boxa's ?” 

*^Not a spark of pity, depend upon 
it,” replied Clarentine. ‘‘•The poo'rani¬ 
mals I eomnfis^irate, bemuse they are 
made the tools cjf their unpitying mas-. 

F 3 ters; 
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ters; the scientific boxers of whopa yo^ 
speak are rational beings, and may choose 
for themselves. I may lament the folly 
which induces them thus to degrade 
their nature, but I cannot sympathize 
in the consequences which it produces,” 
Dinner beings announced, the divine 
took up his monkey’s paw and put it 
into his pocket;* and the subject thus 
broken oflT, was not again resumed; Eb 
phinstone perceived that it was one 
which' Clarentine disliked, and he had 
his private reasons for desiring Aer ;tO 
approve whatever he said or did. 

In the evening, after the departure of 
Jlr. Elphinstone from the Hall, Claren-^ 
tiiio and her brother strolled together 
into the garden, and a few moments of 
silence happening to prevail—" A pen¬ 
ny for yoUr thoughts, sister,” said Fre¬ 
derick, smiling. ^ ^ 


" They wens? of so vague a nature,” 
replied Clarent^e, " at moment you 
«poke, that I should puzzled to ex¬ 


press 
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pre^ any subject to which they were more 
immediately directed thjin another.” 

Perhaps not to a subject at all,” an¬ 
swered Frederick, laughing involunta¬ 
rily at his own attempt at being witty, 
“ but to an embryo lord and master.” 
Then looking archly in her face, he add¬ 
ed—“ The parson is a very pretty fel¬ 
low” 

I consider him a puppyreturned 
Clarentine. 

“ Well-educated puppies are not un¬ 
commonly great fovourites with the la¬ 
dies,” rejoined the lieutenant; and 
whatever your opinion of him may be, 
I am sure he is very fond of you.” 

. “ I cannot believe it,” answered his 
sister, 

“ Why so?” asked Frederick. 

liecause,” relied Clarentine, smil- 
ingr“ be appears to me too fond of him¬ 
self to be capable of liking^any one.else.” 

“ Do you mean* to say^hen that you 

F 4 • absolutely 
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absolutely dislike him?” asked Frede* 

f 

rick. , , 

" Oh, by no means!” answered Claren- 
tine; •* I like him very much, in the 
same manner as I do all other amusing 
triflers. I like to hear my canary sing, 
I like to see my dog Frisk sit up and 
beg, and I like to see Mr. Elphinstone 
perform his diverting gambols.” 

“ Well, in my opinion,” rejoined Fre¬ 
derick, ** I think there m at least as much 
to approve in liim as iihere is to censure; 
we are none of us perfect, and se^ously 
I believe him to be passionately fond of 
you—he swbars you are the most beau¬ 
tiful woman he ever saw.” 

Then he swears a great deal too 
much to mean any thing,” answered Cla- 
rentine. 

“Avers.,that you ar^,a perfect divi¬ 
nity,” resumed the lieutenant. ^ 

" In that science I believe we are much 
upon a par, bnjfc^her,” replied his sister. 

Accojrding 
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•* According to his own account,” re¬ 
joined Frederick, thq^e is not a sen¬ 
sation or passion with which you have 
not by turns inspired him; he is cer¬ 
tainly desperately in love with you, and 
if you are thus steeled against him, I 
don't know how it is al^ to end.” 

** Not in amazement between him and 
me* depend on it,” answered Clarentinc. 

A pause ensued; Frederick broke it 
—Elphinstone,!’ be saidj ** is a gentle¬ 
man, a member of a most honourable 
profession, rich, fsteemed, well-looking, 
and of an easy temper; I think, sister, 
as the saying is, * you may go farther 
and fare worse.* But perhaps you don’t 
intend to marry?” 

** Oh yes, I do,” replied Clarentine— 
“ when the right man offers, as my mint 
Thomasine says.” 

And what kind of» a man is it that 
you would prefer? I should be happy 
to hear,” resumed Frederick. 

^l^ot^a ladi^* man,” answered Cla- 

F 5 rentine,' 
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rentine, but a man whom a lady need 
not be ashamed of preferring—one whose 
mind is more capable than my own- 
one who w^ould himself soar above the 
trifles with which it might notwith¬ 
standing delight him to me amused 
—one who could support me in afflic- 
tioi?, advise me in difficulty, and by his 
manly affection and example, impart to 
me the reflected influence of his own 
stronger feelings; in dress, address, and 
education, a gentleman—but neither a 
beau, a boxer, nor a gambler.” 

“ If you remain single,” replied the 
lieutenant, “ till you meet a being of 
the perfect nature you have been de¬ 
scribing, I am very much inclined to 
believe you will be condemned here^^i* 
to lead apes,” 

“ Bettjr so,” answ^d^ Cla^pl^e, 
“ than to be <rpuppy-led here. But 
enough of this matrimonial lecture for 
one evening; pet us go innto supper” 

was carried nenL con/md 

i' 
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on Entering the dining-room, they found 
the colonel engaged in ^fighting over an 
old battle, which for the present put to 
rout all recollection of their late conver¬ 
sation. 


CHAPTEfl V. 


It was now the middle of autumn, and 
the period fast approaching at which 
Frederick was destined to return to his 
ship; a few .days previous to his depar¬ 
ture! contriving to be alone with Claren- 
tine—“ Well, sister,” he said, ** you re¬ 
collect what 1 told you about^ Elphin- 
stone; I promised him to let you know, 
bis sentiments, and I have^^kept my 
word.” 

** I hope then,” replied Qarentine, 
** that you have not ^ncealed mine 
froln hiih; for, all odious characters,. 

* F 6 I should 
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I should most dislike to be estimated a 


coquette.” , 

" It is impossible for him to require 
much information on the subject,” ler 
turned Frederick, “ beyond the frigidi¬ 
ty with which you meet aU Ills attempts 
to insinuate himself into your good 

I 

opinion.” 

So long as Jie-is not deceiv^ in me, 
1 am satisfied,” replied Clarentine. 

Absence, he says, can alone relieve 
his feelings, and he is consequently go¬ 
ing to spend the winter in town;»he has 
appointed a curate to officiate for him 
here in the country, and sets out next 
week.” 


“ And he will carry with him nw 
most friendly wishes,’^ returned Clajpw 
tine, that he may speedfiy disgl^P 
some enchimting femalf, less bl^l'w 
his merits and accomplishments ^laiT I 
confess^ myself to be.” 

“ But tel||*i 7 ?e now candidly; sister,, 
before I l«iw you,” rest^med Frederick, 

« for 
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« for you are a sly little rogue, and, I 
doubt not, can keep a« secret with any 
vtomm in existence, is not that little 
flattering heart of yours pledged to 
some more favoured swain ?” 

Positively no,” answered Claren- 
tine; “ I feel so happ}^’. in my present 
situation, that I am not at all ambitious 
of changing it. I havo every recreation 
which indulgence combined with ra¬ 
tionality can produce me, *and the affec¬ 
tion of the kindest relations, and what 
more can I desire? I have ever con¬ 
sidered that those young women who 
appear so ready to unite their fate with 
that •of the first man who invites them 
to accompany him to the altar, must 
have uncomfortable homes, and are dri- 
ven to seek refuge beneath any roof 
which opens its portal to receite them.” 

Then you allow nothing for the 
force of love?” said Frederick. 

t 

“ Every thing, when \t is tempered 

by 
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by judgment and discretion,” answered’ 
Clarentine. 

" By your own confession,” returned’ 
Frederick, you have not yet been 
caught in Cupid’s net; when I see you 
again, I shall not be surpri^d to hear 
you singing yoijr original air with vari¬ 
ations, as your music-lx)ok calls it.” 

“ No, no,” answered Clarentine; “ de¬ 
pend upon it, you will only hear the da 
capo of my old strain.” 

In the course of a few days Frederick 
quitted the Hall, and vary shortly after 
]\Ir. Elphinstone called to bid farewell 
to its inhabitants; and his last adieu to 
Clarentine was murmured in a voice of 
languor, which the sigh on his lips ap¬ 
peared intended to proclaim the tojie of 
his wounded feelings, whilst the |^ile 
on his cois^ptenance Seemed to refu^ the 
existence of sorrow, in his heart. 

The winter ipassed with Clarentine, as 
many preceding ones had r done, princi- 

„ pally 
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pally in fire^de amusements, occasion¬ 
ally chequered by visiting the dancing 
and card assemblies at tlie nearest mar* 
ket-town, and in the exchange of a few 
Christmas visits ^yith the neighbours. 
The opening of the spring was with 
Clarentine the favourite season of the 
year, and at this period her rambles 
about the country, in whicli she delight¬ 
ed to watch the revival of nature’s bloom, 
were pursued at all hours, and in all di¬ 
rections; like the birii which rejoices in 
its son^ at the serenity which succeeds 
a storm, and basks with delight in the 
sunshine which sucks the chilly drops 
of rain from its leafy retreat; with equal 
exultation did Clarentine hail tlie tri¬ 
umph of the gen^ spring over the dis¬ 
solving locks of lioary winter. 

In these excursions Miss l^ewardinc 
was generally Her companion; and one 
inviting morning, early in the month of 
Alarch, as tjiey * were i^assing within 
sight of^Rebec^ Searle’s cottage, they 

• beheld 



beheld her weeding the little garden 
which skirted her dwelling, and assisted 
in her labour by .a young female, about 
eighteen years of age, of a most lovely 
countenance and graceful fiantn, W'hose 
appearance created so stiong in interest 
for her in their, feelings, that they re¬ 
solved, on their return home, to inquire 
of Jedediah Trimbush whether he was 
acquainted who she was ? ^ 

An opportunity for addressing the 
scrjeant soon presented itself, and Miss 
Thomasine immediately proposed^ to him 
the question of whether he knew who 
the lovely girl was whom they had that 

■T 1 

morning seen with Rebecca Searle? 

“ Alas, poor babe T answered the^r- 
jeant, “ she knows not that herself^Me 
is one of the shorn lambs this jmih, 
but the K<^avenly Shepherd bat]| bad 
pity on her. She is ignorant bf her 
birth—she never knew a father^s pro- 
lection oi!' a itfother's love—slie is the 
offspring of the benevolence of strE^g^„ 

and 
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and but for the blessed interposition of 
Providence^ to strangers had her mno- 
oence fallen a victim and a prey.” 

** Poor thing! poor girl!” ejaculated 
Miss Thomasine; ““ what is her name ? 
what do you know of her story ?’* 

The name which was given to her 
by those humane beings who protected 
her in her infancy,” answered the ser- 
jeant, is Geraldine Lascelles. As to 
her story, I huve oftpn w^ed to relate 
it to you, and to inteil^st you in her be¬ 
half ; and I am very happy, truly hap¬ 
py, good ladies, to hear you make the 
inquiry you have done; I am sure you 
will pity her, and I am sure you will 
comfort her, if you can; and indeed she 
wants human eonsdation to support her, 
in addition to the grace of Heaven, 
which she has ali^ady been soJMessed as 
to have been visited with.” 

•• But why did you forbear to tnake 
this communication to iis^before ?” ask¬ 
ed dWentine. 


« Why, • 
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" Why, an’t please you^ good ladiei,*' 

« - • 

returned Trimbush, ** I mentioned my 
wish to Rebecca,, and she pFeveirted me 
from putting it into effect, She said 
that as Heaven had empowered her tO 
render some little friendship to the poor 
child, as she always calls her, if I made 
the story known to you, it might ap¬ 
pear to you like blowing the trumpet of 
her own good works; and, taken in an¬ 
other point of view,^ you mi^ht consider 
it as a hint—a covered appeal to your 
generosity, to assist hpr in the work of ^ 
benevolence which she had undertaken: 
and from the fear of her motives being 
misconceived, she prevailed upon 
remain silent.” 

JVliss Hewardine and her niece highly 
applauded the delicacy of Rebecca's sen¬ 
timents, aijd besought Trimbush to pro¬ 
ceed immediateljr to the relation of Ge- 
raMlne’s liistopy. The serjeant bowed 
obedience, and/'began his*story; but as 
he interrupted his narrative By 

irrelevant 
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irrelevant observations and pious apos¬ 
trophes, we shall give a«concise account 
of tlie ill-starred Geraldine’s past life in 
our own words. 

• 

It was now between seventeen and 
eighteen years since a tremendous storm, 
which arose off the Hampshire coast 
about the hour of sunset, one afternoon 
in the perilous month, of December, 
threatened inevitable injury, if not de¬ 
struction, to the vefsels ‘lying in the 
roads, the wind blowing with uncon- 
trollable»force upon the land. The dark¬ 
ness of the night increased the horrors 
of the tempest; and during the short 
intervals which occasionally existed be¬ 
tween the roaring gusts of the storm, 
guns of distress, fired from a ship in«4he 
offing, were distinctly heard by those on 
^hore; and the ^fishermen c<3njectured 
them to proceed from an East-Indiaman 
which had that morning anchored in the 
roads. 

’irtie part of the coast where the pre¬ 
sent* 
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sent scene of distress was passing was 
scantily peopledr fishermen forming the 
principal part of the inhabitants whi(^ 
it contained^ with the exceptimi of two 
or three small farmers, whose jresidenoe 
was placed at a little distance from tib# 
shore, and their friend and teadier, Ben¬ 
jamin Ebsworth, an evangelical preacher, 
of the most pious mind and benevolent; 
\ieart, who had long, resided amongst 
them, and been universally considered 
the parent as well as preacher of the 
hamlet. , 

Inspired by the example of Benjamin 
Ebsworth, the farmers excited the fisberu 
men, not alone by urging the motHles of 
humanity, but by the offer of a reward 
from their own pockets, to put off to 
the assis^ce of their suffering fellow- 
beings ; b^^t^1;he fishermen unai^KHisly^ 
declared it iinp.)ssible for their ooats to 
^^ve in a sea foaming with the mounttun 
billows which tt that time agitated the 
ocean, and that their own lives must be 

sacrificed 
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aacrificed in an attempt which they were 
oonvinced must be unsuccessful. .The 
increasing violence of the wind gradu¬ 
ally repressed even the entreaties ^ of 
Benjamin Ebsworth himself, and he 
stood ti^n the beach, with his counte¬ 
nance turned towards the scene of dan¬ 
ger, although not a speck of light ex¬ 
isted in the atmosphere to guide hi^, 
sight to the object of his anxiety;, and' 
silently offered u'p his prayers for the- 
salvation of those for whom his heart 
labouredi 

The firing continued unabated till 
nearly elevai o’clock; it then became 
less fif^quent; md immediately after the 
cessation of a sweeping hurricane, whose 
dreadful blast appeared to howl with 
supernatural fury, the guns heard 
no more. Some^feared thdl^J^e vessel 
had sunk; others hoped that she had 
cleared the land, and made her way out^ 
to sea.; biit a few of the dider md more 
experience fishermen apprefaemled that 

she' 
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she had perished on the sands, as they 
considered the report of her latter guns 
to have announced her gradual approach 
towards the shore. 

As the morning grew, the contention 
of the elements greatly subsided, and at 
the rising of the dawn, the only existing 
remnant of the late storm was the agi¬ 
tated bosom of tlie waters, still rising in 
curling billows, crested with the frothy 
surge. No sooner had tlie light of day 
become sufficient for their purpose, than 
the principal part of those wh<\ had on 
the preceding evening listened with un¬ 
availing sympathy to the-unanswered 
guns, returned to the coast, to iifvesti- 
gate whether any traces were visible <rf 
the^ destruction which they prophesied 

I 

had been the consequence of the last 
night’s wind. The'sea ^was now retiring 
from the shorn, and upon the sands 
wdiich it had quitted remained sufficient 

I 

evidence of thb horrors which hald mark¬ 
ed the night; portions of the jvfeck, 

fragments 
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.fragments of sails, mariners’ chests, and 
barrels of biscuit, hy scattered in all di¬ 
rections—and, more dismal still to the 
view, intermingled with lifeless forms, 
mangled and disfigured by the buffeting 
of the waves, and their encounter with 
the pebbly beach. 

Whilst engaged in the contemplation 
of these melancholy ohgects, tlieir atteji- 
tion was attracted from the dead to the 
living, by their descrying a boat which 
was contending witb the ebbing wavc%’, 
and endeavouring to force her way on 
shore. It contained only a few indivi¬ 
duals, whose strength appeared nearly 
exhsmsted; and scarcely had they per¬ 
ceived her, ere one of tlie number was 
seen to extend into the air an to 
which a strip of white linen was affixed, 
and which not ^beihg doubts by the 
fishermen to be a signaW of distress and 
an appeal for assistance, a oOuplc of boats 
were immediately hauled down to the 
waterj^ anil, with all the expedition which 

the- 



the business would admits wet« mMlfiai^ 
and.rowed off ip the relief of the aiiflinv 
ers. The rolling billows bore them^uick* 
ly out, and they were at length seen by 
their comrades on shore to approadi the 
objects of their pity; but the strength iff 
the receding tide rendered their fetom 
both laborious and difficult; in about 
three hours, however, the desired end 
was accomplished—^the fishermen sue* 
ceeded in towing in the boat, whose 
crew they found too much exhausted to 
be capable of exertjng thenxselves in 
their own cause. 

The number of the persons thus pro¬ 
videntially preserved amounted to nine, 
seven of whom were sailors belonging 
to .the wrecked vessel; and in coin||my 
with these was a female, who had Wi^k 
exhausted, and api^urendy lifeless, ^ihe 
bottom of the boat, and to v^bme breast 
dung an infant of about a year and a 
half old« Fr6m the sailors, who became 
the immediate care of the fish^fu^ It 

appear^ 
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tjlldt the vessel which had per. 
khai }iad» in confirmaVion of the.con- 
je^uri^ of those on shore, been the East. 
Indiainan, and that the individuals just 
landed were the only part of the crew 
who* had escaped death. The female, 
they said, had been a cabin-passenger in 
the ship; tiiat, almost maddened by a 
sense of her danger, slio had flown upon 
deck at the moment they were descend¬ 
ing into the boat, and in compliance 
with her entreaties they had permitted 
her to share their uncertain fate. 

To the female, as the most pitiable 
object of the group, the attentions of 
Benjamin Ebsworth were directed; and 
he feared that life was extinct, both in 


herself and her infant. She had througli- 
out the night been exposed to the in¬ 
clemency of the weather, defeyded from 
its rigours only by the alight vestments 
in which, from their nature, it ap[}ieared 
that she had •risen suddenly from her 
be4r ^d*the infant state of her child 
YOL. I. o rendered' 



rendered the hope improbable that it 
could have survived so trying a period; 
and although he more than apprehended 
tliat every effort to recall them into ex¬ 
istence must prove ineffectual, he lost 
no time in conveying them to his dwell¬ 
ing, where his y/ife, who was the soften¬ 
ed similitude of his own goodness, join¬ 
ed her endeavours to his to revive the 
spirit of animation in the exhausted 
sufferers. 

With the female every means'resorted 
to proved unsuccessful; but after a con¬ 
siderable time, during which warmth 
and friction had been administered with 
equal liberality to the infant as "lo its 
apparent nurse, contrary to the ex^cta- 
tiofi'of its benevolent entertainers, J&int 
signs of returning life became apj ^ nt 
in it—bift from the fepiale the eWSrial 
spark had fled' for ever. The child, 
whiclL was a girl, became in a short time 
sufficiently recovered to •display its re¬ 
pugnance to the presence of strsin^rs, 

and • 
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and its inclination for the breast—the 
nourishment whicj;i it had doubt¬ 
less been accustomed to be fed, as the 
medical man who had been called to 
the assistance of the deceased pronoun¬ 
ced her to have been in the liabit of 
giving suck. Fortunately, however, as 
there wa.s no wet-nurse to • be procured 
in the neighbourhood qf Benjamin Ebs- 
worth’s dwelling, it quickly discpvered 
that it was also acquainted with tlie 
spoon ; and the anxious solicitude and 
unceasing caresses of Mrs. Ebsworth 
acted powerfully towards reconciling it 
to its change of friends. 

Tc*no single inquiry proposed to the 
sailors, relative to the deceased and the 
surviving infant, were they capablft oi 
returning a satisfactory reply — they 
were merely acquainted that Jdicre had 
been several ladies pa^engers in the 
ship, and that some of these had brouglit 
on board with them thAr female ser¬ 
vant; bftt they had so seldom seen 

g2 them,* 
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them, that they did not ^collect any of 
their, countenances, ana were besides 
utterly ignorant who any of them were, 
or what their names. The ship, they 
aliirmed, had sailed from Bengal. And 
in the course of a few days, having bade 
farewell to their hospitable entertainers, 

t 

they proceeded to Portsmouth, which 
was only eleven miles from the spot on 
which their preservation had been ef¬ 
fected, in quest of employment. 

The linen worn by the deceased ap¬ 
peared to be perfectly,new, and^was un¬ 
marked—that of the little girl bore the 
initials of G. L.; and around the neck 
of the female was suspended, by a silken 
cord, a small crystal locket set in a nar- 
ro\T' rim of gold, in w Inch were enclosed 
a small lock of black and another|^|u- 
burn haft% and siirraqunted wita^^the 
letters G. L.; rnd this appeared to be 
the only duo which could at any time 
lead to the discovery of her name and 
family. At a due period the unknown 

was 
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was interred in the burying-groiind be- 
longing to the village? in which* M\\ 
Ebsworth resided, and-the little girl re¬ 
mained the peculiar object of his solici¬ 
tude and protection. 

In the course of the ensuing summer, 
an elderly widow lady, named Mrs. 
Ashton, who rented a small country re- 
sidenc^ in the neighbourhood of ]Mr. 
Ebsworth’s dwelling, at which she usu¬ 
ally passed a few mojtiths every year for 
the benefit of the Sea air, arrived in 
Hampshire. She^ was a woman who, 
without being in the slightest degree 
tinctured with llie tenets of Methodism, 
respefted Benjamin Ebsworth for the 
unaffected piety of his heart, and con¬ 
stantly attended hft little meetinghotise, 
when resident on the coast. To this 
lady the story pf the preacMfer’s little 
protdg^e soon found itj way, and de¬ 
sirous of seeing the child,* and hearing 
the account of* her miraculous preserva¬ 
tion from the lips of her prbtector, she 

G 3 took * 
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took an early opportunity of calling at 
his house, as it Vas not iinfrequent for 
iier to do, in the'course of licr summer 
residence by the sea. 

Benjamin Ebsworfli knew almost as 
little of the world as the innocent babe 
whom he was fostering; he was highly 
gratified by the interest which Mrs. 
Ashton displayed herself to take in the 
business, and besought her to advise 
him in what manner she considered that 
it became him to act, in prosecuting 
those endeavours which he feH it his 
duty to make for restoring the infant 
to her natural protectors, but to the 
promotion of whicli end he was hunself 
utterly unacquainted liow to proceed. 

M rs. Ashton replicd 5 that an adver¬ 
tisement should be immediately insert¬ 
ed in th^ London newspapers, stating 
at full all the* circumstances connect¬ 
ed with the'jnhild—mentioning from 
whence the ship had sailed, th^ naine of 
the vessel and of the captain, with both 

. of 
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of which he had been furnished by the 
sailors, and containing^ an explicit de¬ 
scription of the locket bearing the cy¬ 
pher of G. L. 

Benjamin Ebsworth fully coincided 
in opinion with his admonitress, and 
the advertisement was^drawn up and 
enclosed by Mrs. Ashtofi to a friend of 
hers in town, for insertion in one of the 
most popular daily prints. 

When the letter was •delivered into 
the hands of the postman, Benjamin 
Ebsworfh looked^unusually sad, and his 
wife wiped away a stealing tear from 
her cheek with the comer of her apron. 
Mrs.^Ashton observed their emotion, 
and could not forbear confessing that 
she did so. Benjamin Ebsworth s^okc 
for both, and in few words explained 
the cause of their melanclioljj;—“ Hea¬ 
ven, for its own^wise purposes,” he said, 
did never bless us with, an offspring; 
ultimately it.sent unto^iis this sweet 

bab^: w& love it as our own, and-- 
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he paused—“ if we should be deprived 
of it^ we shall iydeed most bitterly de¬ 
plore the loss,” h.e would have said, but 
he diecked his words, and in their place 
he substituted—‘‘ The Lord gave, and 
the Lord taketh away, blessed be his 
name!” 

“ You arc a truly-good creature,” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Ashton, ‘‘ and almost make 
me angry wdth myself, because I feel 
that I am deficient in sensibility, when 
I compare myself* with you and Mrs. 
Ebs worth.” 

AVhilst you think thus humbly oi 
yourself,” replied Benjamin Ebsworth, 
“ fear not that you are approved on 
high.” 

Mrs. Ashton turned her attention to 
the child, and the subject was not piir- 
sued. 

' « 

Nearly two njonths passed away, dur¬ 
ing which the advertisement was w^eek- 
ly repeated, at%e expence of Mrs. Ash¬ 
ton, and them discontinued, it nQX^ in¬ 
deed 
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deed speared as if the little foundling 
was not destined to be separated* from 
her worthy cherishers ;.and Mrs. Ashton 
considering it right that she should, be 
distinguished by some name, proposed 
to Mr. Ebsworth to give her one corre- 
spondiifg with the initials on her clothes; 
he agreed with her in opinion, and the 
little stranger was destined to be called 
Geraldine Lascelles. 

Mrs. Ashton was possessed of a consi¬ 
derable fortune, a large portion of which 
it was the principal business of her life 
to dispense in charity to deserving ob¬ 
jects, and representing to Mr. Ebsworth 
that ft was not by any means improbable 
that the little Geraldine might eventual¬ 
ly prove to be the descendant of a family 
of distinction, to which as unforeseen an 
accident as thatjtvhich had thfirown her 
upon his bounty mightfone day restore 
her, insisted that he shoij^d annually ac¬ 
cept from her'purse a hundred guineas, 
to be expended upon her education; and . 

g5 Mr.-^ 
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Mr. Ebsworth, with truth and gratitude, 
pledged himself nthat her wishes should 
be faithfully complied with, and that, 
as (Jcraldine increased in years, her mind 
should receive cultivation in every branch 
of learning befitting her sex : for Benja¬ 
min El'sworth, although an.evakigelical 
preacher, was not so strictly bound down 
by the fetters of prejudice as to conceive 
that the heart can be impaired by tui¬ 
tion, or that the truth which is desired 
to be inculcated prospers most advan¬ 
tageously in a soil from which all othfer 
culture is excluded; Benjamin Ebsworth 
adhered to the tenets of the faith in which 
he had been born and educated, but'with 
his piety he united liberality of senti- 
meni*:—that rare, that*inestimable virtue, 
which ennobles alike the Methodist and 
the Episcopalian, the Roman Catholic 
and the Jew, 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The tjitiie rolled on unmarked by events 
of moment, till Geraldiiie had, according 
to the computation gf her protectors, 
completed her tenth year, and Benjamin 
Ebsworth deemed it becoming that .slie 
should then be informed of such parti¬ 
culars concerning her own little history 
as had hitherto been withheld from her 
knowledge.. From her infancy the tem¬ 
per ©f the young foundling had disco¬ 
vered itself to be amiable and pliant, 
and from the moment she had atj^ined 
the age of reasori, she liad daily evinced 
increasing intelligence of mind; but lier 
nerves and the* tone of her disposition 
were not formed for thJ^gxercise of the 
stronger feelings-^elic^y tempered all 
ber*thoii^hts and actions, and an almosty 

G 6 Ktoo- 
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too-keen sensibility swayed her,heart. 
Thus tenderly formed, most, acutely did 
She suffer under the first serious 
for regret with which her even course 
of life had been marked; and the unex¬ 
pected discovery, that those whom she 
so tenderly loved and so truly esteemed 
were not, as she had believed theh^ito 
be, the authors of her being, appeared 
to her, at the first moment that the in¬ 
formation reached her senses, like an 
eternal separation from their hearts and 
affections; the explanation, however; 
which ensued, restored her to compo¬ 
sure, and she lived in the hope that she 
might never be called upon to exchange 
them for any other fosterers. To Mrs. 
Asliton, next to Mr. Ebsworth and his 
worthy helpmate, she delighted in 
playiiig her gratitude and affection ; i^d 
when that lady Was residing in the 
try, her time was divided betweefi her 
and the family of the good pastor. 

Thus had passed away thirt^n sum¬ 
mers 
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mers »noe the introduction of Geraldine 
to the knowledge of Benjamii^Ebsworth, 
wlmi intelligence replied them from* 
London that their respected friend Mrs. 
Ashton had paid* the debt of nature. 
The information communicated afflic¬ 
tion Jjythe hearts of allr—it was the first 
dissolution of the ties of friendship which 
the youthful Geraldine had experienced, 
and the reflection agonized her senses. 
Mr. Ebsworth permitted 4ier to give free 
vent to the first eb^ullition of her grief, 
and then calmly ^mcmished her on the 
sin of unrestrained sorrow—^it was, he 
said, a tacit disapproval of the decrees 
of Heaven, and consequently one of our 
first duties to check its influence. 

^ Geraldine exerted herself alike to^obey 
hipi and the Power to whom he had di¬ 
rected her thou^htsr; but hei^-chief con¬ 
solation arose from reflecting on the hap¬ 
piness to which she couu not doubt her 
beloved friend to *be summoned. 

Tlje |)roperty of the deceased 

Ashton 
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Ashton had consisted of an annuity, 
which had. died with her—^her numerous 
charities had jwevented her from laying 
up any considerable savings during her 
lifetime, and amidst the few legacies in¬ 
to whicli the small sum of which she had 


died possessed was divided, one lieindred 
pounds was bequeathed to Mr. Ebs- 
wortli, and another to Geraldine. 

The shock which the family of Ben¬ 
jamin Ebsworth had experienced at the 
death of Mrs. Ashton had scarcely begun 
to be softened by the hand of time, when 
the violent attack of a pleuritic disorder, 
to which Mrs. Ebsworth had for many 
years been subject, appeared to thi^aten 


her existence; and before the rising of 
another summer, she too had sunk to 


repose from all earthly cares. . 

Geraldine was now of an age to com- 
prebend that every being who enjoy^ 
the blessing of reason has his allotted 
part to ^rforrn on the stage of life, and 
/diat no individual is ushered intp '^ex- 

istence 
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istence^without some portion of utility 

or importance being ^ssigr^d tp his 

charge on his earthly pil^jrrimage. For- 

merly Benjamin Ebsworth had been the 

• 

soother of her cares and infantine afflic¬ 
tions—she now perceived that, piously 
^ndea you red to, subdue and to 
conceal his feelings, her assiduities and 
attentions were requisite almost to the 
preservation of his life, which sickened 
and sorrowed, although in silent suffer¬ 
ing, for her who had descended to the 
tomb.—“ Oh, tljou blessing! thou pe¬ 
culiar gift of indulgent Providence!” he 
ejaculated, as he one day stood attentive¬ 
ly viewing hef, “ I think—I fear, that, 
were it the dispensation of fate to snatch 
thee from me, I should not—could not 
bQ long of this earth.’" 

‘‘ May Heaven kvert the. possrbility 
of such a separation!” exclaimed Geral¬ 
dine, throwing lierself ubon his neck. 

“ Kind Heaven avert it!” fervently 
repeated Mr. Ebswerth. . \ 

To 
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To verify, as it almost seemed, the 
adage, which declares that “ misfortunes 
never come single,” Mr. Ebsworth had 
at this time another cause of anxiety 
preying on his mind, in addition to that 
which had been inflicted on him by the 
hand of death : within the space^of the 
two last years, a new rector had been 
appointed to the parish in which he re¬ 
sided, and this new incumbent swerving 
from the steps of his tolerant predeces¬ 
sor, had used every means to prevent 
the assemblage of Beniamin’s little con- 
gregation, and even to drive him, if pos¬ 
sible, from the neighbourhood. At length 
matters wore an appearance of rising to 
so turbulent a height, that the peaceful 
preacker, in order to avoid the disquiet 
of mind arising from constant conten-^ 
tion, ‘unwilling as he felt himself tSI 
abandon his old hearers, accepted a caft,. 
which he had r^jeii^pd to another assenll- 
bly, at a village about a ^ mile distant 
f?om Portsmouth, which lay out of the 

jurisdiction 
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jurisdiction of his late oppressor; and 
bidding an aifeetionate ferew^l to those 
who had long possessed his warmest 
affections, he betook himself, with the 
divided feelings of -hope and reluctance, 
to his new abode. 

_f^JSbsworth was at this time ap¬ 
proaching towards his seventieth year; 
his constitution had never been robust, 
though temperance had rendered it 
healthy; and Geraldine with regret per¬ 
ceived that the unpleasant circumstances 
under which he l^d lately suffered had 
given a shock to his system, from w'hich 
he might revive, but she feared that he 
would never totally recover. About a 
year and a half had been passed by him 
in his present habitation, during ^phich 
thq attentions and civilities that he re¬ 
ceived from his new* congreg^tion,-add- 
ed to the occasional visits of his old 
friends, appeared greatl5|i to have- com¬ 
posed his feelings ‘(although the gradual 
encrt)achments of age upon his corporeal 

system* 
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system were every day becomippf more 
visible), when his heart experienced a 
trial, the effects of which all those who 
were interested in his happiness augured 
that he would never perfectly overcome. 

One morning, as he sat attentively 
listening to Geraldine, who was^reading 
to him from one of his favourite authors, 
he was informed that a lady, who had 
just arrived at the little inn in the vil¬ 
lage, in a handsome carriage drawn by 
four posthorses, and attended by ser¬ 
vants in splendid liveries, requested per¬ 
mission to wait upon him, as she had a 
communication of the first importance 
to make to him. Mr. Ebsworth, utterly 
at a loss whom to expect, or what com- 
mimyjation to anticipate from a stranger 
of this description, could only reply tjiat 
he should be happy to receive her oom^ 
mands. The message was conveyed, ^d, 
in the course cfj' a few minutes after, a 
middle-aged female, elegantly dressed 
Imd of a smiling aspect, followed, oy a 

servant 
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servant in a green-and-gold livery, was 
seen advancing along tli»footpath which 
led to Mr. Kbsworth’s dwelling; and 
Geraldine concluding this to be the ?x- 
})ectcd visitor, ran to her chamber. 

The stranger introduced herself to 
^ Mf p E b^worth by the title of lady Lefa- 
nu ; she was, she said, the widow of sir 
Gerald Lefanu, now many years dead; 
and the occasion of her troubling him 
with her present visi^ an advertisement, 
of a considerable age, respecting a child 
which had been washed on shore upon 
the Hampshire coast, which had most 
accidentally fallen under her observation 
only a few days before. The child de¬ 
scribed in the advertisement, she pro¬ 
ceeded to say, was her own daughter; 
whilst resident in Bengal, her husband 
and herself had^beeh prevailed to 
suffer her to accomiiany a female rela¬ 
tion of theirs to England^ for the benefit 
of her education; that they had heard 
of tlie* destruction of the vessel in which 

she* 
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she had embarked, and had from that 
nioinont conceived her lost to them for 
ever. The locket, she added, so parti¬ 
cularly specified in the advertisement, 
contained a lock ofdier own, and an¬ 
other of her deceased husband’s hair, 
and that she had herself fasteii^-hb^np-, 
on the neck of her relative at their se¬ 
paration, with a strict injunction for her 
to transfer it to that of her daughter, as 
soon as she wds capable of comprehend¬ 
ing its value. And her account of her¬ 
self being thus concluded, “ the most im¬ 
portant question,” she continued, still 
remains to be proposed. Is the loved 
being, whom I pant with all a mother’s 
ardour to enfold to my heart, still in ex- 
isten<re?” 

Her inquiry having been replied to in 
the ajiirinctivo, she expressed the great¬ 
est impatience behold the object of 
her anxiety; a^d Mr. Ebsworth quitted 
the apartment, to inform*' Geraldine of 
what had passed in it during her ab¬ 
sence. 
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sence. One of Mr. Ebsworth’s most ini- 

• • 

pressive lessons to the cljild of Iiis bene¬ 
volence had been for her to bear con¬ 
stantly in mind the possibility of her 
being suddenly transferred from his pro¬ 
tection to that of strangers, who deri\'ecl 
from na jlMrc every claim for exacting her 
obedience and awakening her affection; 
the momeirt he beheld Jier, the exprtis- 
sion of her countenance informed him 
that she had formed some suspicion of 
the truth—she threw herself into his 
arms, and bursting into tears, in scarccly- 
articulate accents—Am I then doomed 
to leave you?” she asked. 

‘‘ It*is the ordinance of an all-wise and 
bountiful Providence,” answered Benja¬ 
min Ebsworth, which, now I am^sink- 
inginto the grave, hath provided thee 
with another protector.” 

Geraldine di5 not re^ly, but clung 
still closer to his breast. 

Come, come, *dry thy tears,” added 
the V,ortliy man, after a short pause; 

can- 
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can it be a cause of regret to thee that 
thou art restored to her who bore thee ?” 

Geraldine wiped the tears from her 
eyes—endc?avoured to compose her coun¬ 
tenance; and having imprinted an ar¬ 
dent kiss on his cheek—Rely on me,” 
she said—“ fear not that I shall disgrace 
your instructions;” and gave him her 
hand to lead her to the presence of the 
stranger. 

The first transports at meeting, on the 
part of lady Lefanii, were violent and 
ecstatic—on that of Geraldine, dutiful, 
and tempered by contending and unde- 
finable sensations.—‘‘ This, is indeed a 
moment of inexplicable happiness/’ pro¬ 
nounced her ladyship, who had resumed 
lier sf'at, .md still held one of the hands 
of Geraldine clasped in both her ovPn ; 

to have seen you once more in ex- 
istence—to have pressed you tq^^y 
breast, when I^i^iad so long believed' you 

consigned tb an early grave—oh! I want 
• ♦ 

words to express my joy!—And ‘you, 
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sir,” turning to Mr. Ebsworth, “ how 
shall I ever reward or.repaj^ you for 
having been a father to my child, and 

made her the angelic being I behold 

• 

her ? She is indeed a lovely creature— 
so innocent, so beautiful, I am almost 
o ^it of ^rlnv wits with delight!—And 
then such charming eyes!—I declare 
they are tike exact resemblance of njy 
poor dear sir Gerald’s. How proud he 
would have been, if he had been alive, 
to have seen you!—And what is your 
nafne—what naing have you gone by, 
my‘ iove ?” 

Geraldine,” was the mild reply. 

Geraldine!” echoed lady Lefariu— 
“ Geraldine!—w'oll I declare it is a very 
pretty name, and I.like it infiniteljt bet¬ 
ter Jthan your real one. You were chris- 
tei^d Geralda—a nafne of yogr fanner’s 
own invention, I believe, because he 
would have you called ^fter hira, he 
said; but I like Geraldine much better. 

t . ' 
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And do you think you shidl lo>»e me^ 
niy angel,?'’ c * . 

“ I am prompted,” replied Geraldine, 
equally by the impulse of nature and 
of inclination, to devote to you my 
warmest affections.” 

Oh, how charmingly, how elgggj3|Jtlv 
that is expressed!” ejaculated her lady¬ 
ship. “ Oh, sir,” she continued, again 
addressing Mr. Ebsworth, “ what a cle¬ 
ver girl you have made of her!—and 

$ 0 

depend upon it, you shall be made one 
of the happiest and .most independent 
men in Britain for your pains.” 

Mr. Ebsworth was beginning to reply, 
that the reward of his conduct had arisen 
from his own feelings, and that, beyond 
this .^ecompence, he- coveted no pther 


than that of being at all times conv|^d 
of the feli,city of hitf foster-child; blithe 
volubility of fady Leiiinu inter^jj^ted 
his address.—^ I must be a stran^ wo- 
naan indeed” she ejaculated, with my 

“rank 
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rank* and fortune, not to recoinpencc 
the worthy gentleman •who has restored 
to me my only child. The moment I 
return to town, I shall consult with my 
friends in what mdanner I can best pro¬ 
cure your advancement in life; I am 
peiiber* a mean nor ungrateful per¬ 
son, I assure you, sir—no, indeed, sir: 
you shall ^soon receive proof that such 
is not the disposition of lady Lefa- 


nu.” Then again addressing Geraldine 
—And when will you be ready to go 
with me to London, my darling ?” she 


asked. 


“ Myself and my actions are entirely 
at yodr disposal,” answered (ieraldine. 

Oh, what a sweet creature you are !" 
exclaimed her lad^’^ship, again clasping 
heB to her breast—“ Lord bless you! how 
I shall love you^—I*am sure thereTiever 
was such a happy woman—such a de¬ 
lighted mother, as I a4i at this mo¬ 
ment.” 

. Slie then repeated her ipiestion ot 
VOL. I. 31 when 
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wlien Geraldine would be ready, to at¬ 
tend her; -and a(lter some little debate 
on the subject, it was determined, that 
as the days were at that season very 
short, it being the middle of the month 
of November, their journey should be. 
commenced at an early hour on the Jfialn „ 
lowing morning. 

Apologizing for the limiti^d accom¬ 
modation of which his humble dwelling 
was capable, Mr. flbsworth requested 
her ladyship to accept such entertain¬ 
ment as it could afford, and to pass the 
remainder of the day beneath his roof, 
instead of returning to the inn. Lady 
liCfanu accepted his invitation wifn the 
utmost cordiality, and whilst dinner was 
preparing, expressing'a wish for Gera!?, 

finement of the. carriage, Geraldine ac¬ 
quiesced ; and her ladyship strolling to¬ 
wards the little inn, gave direetjons that 
fifer liei^ants should be amply supplied 
'' with 
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with Mquor, to drink the health of their 
young lady, as she termed <5eraldine ; 
and as they afterwards walked tlirough 

the village, not a child who nodded a 

• 

bow, or dropped a curtsey, to Geraldine, 
nor an adult who pronounced a blessing 
on"her in passing, but w*ere liberally re¬ 
warded for jtheir reverence and their en¬ 
comiums by her ladyship. 

Neither Benjamin Ebsworth nor Ge¬ 
raldine had enjoyed many opportunities 
of .observing the manners of the great 
and fashionable, but there was some- 
thing in the conduct and language oi' 
lady L^fanu which did not exactly cor¬ 
respond with their ideas of the higher 
orders of society. For this observation 
Mr. Ebsworth in bis own mind account¬ 
ed, l^y the probability of her ladyi^ip's 
marriage having 4been contracted in In¬ 
dia, where he knew fair*women to be 
by no means plentiful, and’ consequently 
many^a plebeian, with a pretty face and 
engaging air, to have had the good for- 
• ii 2 tune 
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tune to assort her fate with that of a 
man ih an oxalt^ situation of life; and 
such he considered might have been the 
case with her ladyship.—“ AVas your 
ladyship married in Ifidia ?’* he took oc¬ 
casion, in the course of the afternoon, to 
inquire of herand her reply in •Jke*. 
affirmative satisfied him that his surmise 
had been a just one. Geraldine had so 
often heard the formality of people who 
resided entirely in the country ridiculed, 
that she concluded the unreserved man¬ 
ners of her ladyship must be congenial 
to the sphere in which she was living; 
and both were happy in observing that 
her heart appeared replete with good- 
humour, and overflowing with joy at 
the recovery of her child. 

Previously to her retiring to rest, Ipdy 
Tjefanu4|>resented Mr, Ebsworth 
her address; it •was at No. —tJ|^er 
Percival-street ,^ Cavendish- square; and 
when she had placed it in his band, said 
th^ iShe hoped he would sometimes 

write 
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write- to Geraldine, and come and visit 
her as soon as possible.* • 

To correspond with her, Mr. Ebsworth 
answered, would always give him plea¬ 
sure, and should ‘not be neglected by 
him; her invitation he must decline— 
he-had'never visited London, and it was 
a journey which he should now never 
think of undertaking. • 

** Well, if that is the case,” rejoined 
her ladyship, and you don’t change 
your mind about coming up to town, 1 
will bring down Geraldine, to pass a few 
weeks with you early in the summer. ' 
After her ladyship had entered lier 
chamber, Geraldine passed a consider¬ 
able time with her revered protector, 
which was employed by the latter in 
leseons of admonition and prayers for 
her future hagpine'ss; and iwhch the 
hour called upon them to separate, they 

bade each other that .^ender farewell 

• 

which thp presence of strangers had ren¬ 
dered less soothing and satisfactory to 


H 3 


the 
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the heart of each: accordingly^ Qn the 
following morning, when the carriage 
which was to convey Geraldine to her 
new home drove from the door of Mr, 

I 

Ebsworth’s little habitation, a few words 
only were uttered by them, but many 
tears fell involuntarily from the ey^s of 
each at their last parting glance. Lady 
Ijcfanu endeavoured to comfort Geral¬ 
dine by promises of her affection, and 
by assuring her that she should very 
soon see the good old gentleman again. 
Geraldine called a sense of duty to Her 
aid, and became composed. 

On reaching London, Geraldine fi)und 
the house of lady Lefanu to be large 
and handsome^ and her establishment 
considerable; and immediately on their 
arrival, her ladyship introduced hereto 
three well-dressed and tolerably-httnd- 
some young wo.men, who, she infe**med 
her, were her i^ieces, the orphans of her 
brother, whom she had protected since 
tlijB death of their parents; and that she 

hoped 
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hoped Geraldine would not be jealous < 
of their still continuing*to share lier par¬ 
tiality and favour. Such was not the 
disposition of Geraldine; and in terms 
of equal innocence with her feelings she 
expressed her sentiments, and was re¬ 
warded* by the most flattering encomi¬ 
ums bein^ bestowed on the excellence 
of her hc^rt and temper. 

Geraldine being recovered from the 
fatigue of her journey,’and what her 
ladyship called settled in her new abode, 
that is, having passed three nights and 
a couple of days under its roof, found 
herself destined to undergo an entire 
change of dress and costume; and to 
this end celebrated milliners, mantua- 
makers, and hairdressers, were assembled 
round her, who, in the course of a few 
hours, transfor|ned*her into fa being so 
unlike her former self, that, on inspect¬ 
ing her person in the glass, after the 
conclusion oftheir joint operations, she 
was* more tempted to regret than to ad- 

H 4 mire 
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mire the alteration which had been pro¬ 
duced, m>animously as the voices of her 
companions were loud in proclaiming 
the additional loveliness which both her 
form and features had gained from the 
bewitching hand of fashion. 

Lady Lefan^i’s nieces struck Geral¬ 
dine as being very good-tempered young 
women, but they appeared to have no 
ideas beyond those of adorning their 
persons to the* best possible advantage— 
of visiting public places of amusement— 
and of endeavouring, to augment the 
number of those admirers, of whom, 
from their constant hints and expres¬ 
sions, she could gather that they Already 
possessed, or imagined themselves to 
possess, no inconsiderable proportion. 
In all their amusements, Geraldili^,»al- 
though she had as ye^ acquire^Kttle 
taste for their enjoyment, was JUways 
invited to participate equally wj^ her 
ladyship’s nieces; and the indulgence 
was enjoyed by them in rotation) her 

ladyship 
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ladysliip never going into public attend¬ 
ed by more than two eompapiona at a 
time. At their visits to the theatres, the 
opera, or, in short, wherever the w^iim 
of the evening carried her ladyship, as 
well as in their drives in the Park or 
their wanderings throujgh Bond-street, 
Geraldine^ remarked that lady Lefanii’s 
aequaintai^ce, with very few exceptions, 
appeared to be composed of gentlemen 
only, and that a swarrft of what her 
nieces called beaux never failed to en¬ 
circle them; at home likewise, whenever 
herladyship entertained an evening par¬ 
ty, or held a levee of morning loungers, 
the vfsitors were usually entirely of the 
male sex—a circumstance which chan¬ 
cing one day to remark to one of her 
Meces, the reply which she received 
was:—“ My aunt* detests oardf; and 
hates scandal—two things upon which 
almost all other women of fashion dote: 
and to qpe who dislikes them the cqii- 

H 5 .. versation 
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versation of the men is infinitely prefer¬ 
able.” 

The most assiduous of their attend¬ 
ants in public, and most constant visitor 
at her ladyship’s house, was a young 
man named Charles Harley, with whom 
she appeared upon terms of almost a 
mother’s intimacy, and whom she al¬ 
ways called “ cousin ;” being,‘she said, a 
distant relation on her mother’s side, but 
so far removed, that she would often, 
with a smile, confess herself unable to 
name the degree, and ask Charles if he 
could resolve the question, by which he 
regularly declared himself to be equally 
puzzled as her ladyship* Geraldine had 
been scarcely a month in Lon^H ere 
she was accused by lady Lefan^^|eces 
of having stolen the heart di^)u.^]| 
Harley; and although she listened with 
aifected disbelief to this assertion, seve¬ 
ral marked attentions which he had paid 
her had for some days past her to 

enteftain 
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entertain the idea—an opinion from 
which she derived the opposite of satis¬ 
factory reflections^ as Harley was a man, 
who, though polite and handsome, was 
too vain, too presuming, and in every 
respect too much unrestrained in his 
manneis, and too lax in his principles, 
to produce a favourable*impression on a 
mind whU:h had been .formed upon tlie 
pure basis on whicli the ideas of Geral¬ 
dine had been established. 

The w'^eeks crept 5n till nearly another 
month had expired, Harley attaching 
himself every day more closely to Geral¬ 
dine, and his attentions growing by de- 
grees»into a familiarity, against which 
she knew not either in what manner to 
defend herself or, to seek redress; for 
whenever he attempted to sr^tch a kiss, 
or to draw her down by his side upon 
the same seat '^hich he was himself oc¬ 
cupying, it always produced a hurst of 
merriment from the lips of her ladyship’s 
nieces, and from her ladyship herself a 

H 6 ^ smile 
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smile of encouragement, which was not 
unfrequently accompanied with the sar¬ 
casm of—“ Oh, you little prude! what 
are you afraid of? do you think cousin 
Harley will bite you ?” In addition to 
these perplexities, Geraldine remarked 
that on tliose evenings on which one of 
lady Lefanu’s nieces and herself remain¬ 
ed at home, cousin Harley alipaost inva¬ 
riably called in to take his tea with 
them; and that as soon as the equipage 
was removed, the niece regulaily retired 
and left them together, which opportu¬ 
nities Harley never failed to employ , for 
declaring his passion, and endeavouring, 
by every adulatory means, to insinuate 
himself into her favour; and notwith¬ 
standing the coldness with which her 
undisguised feelings prompted t^^to 
meet his advances towards her hc M^ t 
was with difficulty that'^she could^pre- 
vent her hands from being constantly 
clasped in his, or his cfae^ from being 
pressed to ^rs. 


Gei^dine 
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Geraldine took an early opportunity 

of representing to lady Lefanu how un- ‘ 

pleasantly she was situa^led^ aifd begging 

her to release her from the dilemma in 

which she was placed. 

• 

“ It is a very great pity,” observed 
her ladyship, that you can't see cou'^in 
Harley in the light in*.which he wishes 
to be regarded by you—for he is over 
head and ears in love With you: he is a 
sweet young man, and I am sure would 
do any thing in hi& power to make you 
happy. But I am persuaded you will 
th|nk better of him in time. Do try 
and melt your heart a little, for I am 
certs^n it would drive him to distraction 
to give up his suit.” 

“ He does not appear to address me,” 
answered Geraldine, “ with eiflier the 
respect or delicacy.of a man who desires 
to become my husband.” 

“ Oh, my dear love!” returned her 
ladyship, do banish such old-fashioned 
noition^ from your thoughts; they all 

come 
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come of your having lived so long in 
the country.” 

As Gemldine was about to rejdy, the 
subject of their controversy entered the 
apairtment, and their conversation was 
thus necessarily broken oiff. 

About this time one of lady Iiefanu’s 
nieces being invited to pass a few weeks 
with a friend at some distance from 
town, her sisters availed themselves of 
her absence for receiving the visit of an 
acquaintance, whom* they introduced to 
Geraldine as Miss Villers, and of whose 
countenance Geraldine could not at first 
sight forbear imagining that she had 
some faint recollection; but in. the 
course of a few hours the impression 
faded away. 

The )irst evening that chance destined 
Geraldyie and Miss Villers to rema^^^ 
home together, lady LC&nu and^^lr'. 
nieces had no sooner departed fo|pthe 
opera, than Harley, who had dinfed at 
the house, taking his regular station up* 

« s ' • 

on 
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' on a part of the sofa upon which Geral¬ 
dine was seated, expressed his impa¬ 
tience for the arrival of the tea-hour, 
which was no sooner past, than Miss 
Villers, tutored, as Geraldine could not 
forbear believing, in the conduct which 
she iVasi* desired to pursue, retired from 
the apartment in like manner as lady 
Lefanu’s meces had been accustomed to 
do on similar occasions; and Geraldine 
wishing to avoid the irksomeness of be^ 
ing alone'with Harley, in the course of 
a few seconds gathered up her work, 
and was rising irom her seat with the 
intention of leaving the room also, when 
Harlejr, forcibly detaining her, by catch¬ 
ing one of her hands in his, and encir¬ 
cling her waist with bis other arnv drew 
hgr back to the situation wh^h she had 
been occupying, aftd sadd<-^‘* Pardon 
me, my divine creature! but^ upon my 
honour, 1 cannot forego the happiness 
of your |ociety for a single moment this 
eveiJing—I have a point of the greatest 

importance 
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importance which I wish to discuss with 

you.” .. - ^ 

Constrained to hear him, for he did 
not withdraw his hands, Geraldine con- 
tinned indignantly silent. Harley im¬ 
mediately proceeded to recur to the 
subject of his passion, and dilated into 
a rhapsody of his love and his suffer¬ 
ings, during which his eyes were rivet¬ 
ed on those of Geraldine, with a degree 
of ardour which appeared desirous of 

t# « * 

piercing to her very soul.—" If. you 
wish me to remain your companion,” at 
length pronounced Gkjraldine, " it ihust 
be on the condition of your changing 
the subject of your conversation.”' 

“ Impossible!” cried Harley, “ im¬ 
possible! Why will you thus cruelly 
deprive me of the bliss with which is 
in your ppwer to over^vhelm me ? To 
say I love, I adore you, conveys no idea 
of my feelings—my senses are paralysed 
by the affection which I bear you—>-my 
heart bums, consuihes under the devour¬ 
ing 
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ing passion with which you have in¬ 
spired it.” 

Attempting to check his bombastic- 
effusions by the affectation of indiffer¬ 
ence to what he was uttering, Geraldine 
resumed her work. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, listen to me, 
thou most adorable being!” exclaimed 
Harley, snatching it from her, " and let 
nothing for a few moments divide your 
attention with me. Away, thou envious 
thirnble!” he added, slipping it from her 
finger with a smile which the expression 
of ilis eye rendered almost terrific, and 
dropped it into her breast. 

TRiis, sir, is a liberty,” said (Jeral- 
dine, starting from her seat, which I 
cannot forgive; I«command yoiuto un¬ 
hand me, and not to interrupt my pro¬ 
gress and snatchiiig one of the candles 
ffom the table, she darted out of the 
room, and proceeded towards her cham¬ 
ber. A§ she* ascended the stairs, she 
heafli the footsteps of Hajley, who was 
' smothering 
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smothering a laugh, following her: 
alarmed , at his conduct, she quickened 
lier steps; but he overtook her at the 
moment she had reached the door of her 
apartment, and caught her in his arms. 
—“ Is it possible, rny enchantress,’" he 
cried, that you can be really offended 
at such a trifle ?—Come, let us kiss and 
be friends, and then I shall be sure you 
forgive me.” 

He followed his words by impressing 
his lips upon one of her cheeks; and 
Geraldine, in her terror, uttered a loud 
shriek, accompanied by the cry •of— 
“ Help!” 

You are a foolish little puss,’' ejacu¬ 
lated Harley, freeing her from his grasp 
—“ ywju will know better by-and-by;” 
«and laughing as he proceeded along, .she 
heard' him descend the stairs. i t 

Unaccountable as she considei^ the 
conduct of Harley, equally stimge did 
she legard it that tione of kdyfLefanu’s 
servants had appeared to- unswer her 

cries. 
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• cries> .wliich, from the exertion of voice 
that she had used, could not Ii§ve iailed 
to reach them. Whilst she stood in the 
doortvay of her chamber, irresolute how 
to act, she heard 'a light footstep ap¬ 
proaching her, and on turning her eye 
in the direction from wliich it proceed¬ 
ed, perceived Miss Villers. 

‘‘ Go into your chamber,” said the 
latter, in a low tone of voice, ** and I 
will follow you/’ 

When they had entered it—“ You 
have been alarmed ?” she continued. 

“ I have indeed,” replied Geraldine. 

“ Is this the first time you have re- 
ceived^an insult of the kind from Har¬ 
ley?” asked Miss.VilleraL 

“ Yes,” answered Geraldine^ “ at. least 
of ^o gross a nature as that which I have 
just experienced.” * • 

" I am glad*of it—^tnily ^ad of it,” 
rejoined Miss Villers. But shut the 
door, an^ fet me speak to you/’ 

G&raldine followed the direction of 

# * 

her 
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her companion, who then looking ear¬ 
nestly in her «face, said—Don't you 
know me ? Surely you must recollect 
me ?”• 

“ I thought that I remembered some¬ 
thing of your countenance when first I 
saw you,” replied Geraldine; but I 
have since believed myself mistaken.” 

“ But you are not,” rejoined Miss Vil- 
lers. Surely you can’t have forgotten 
Nancy Wilmot ? My poor father made 
all your shoes, and good Mr. Ebsw.orth’s 
too, before you left our village, and went 
to the neighbourhood of PortsmTouth. 
You must remember me now ?” 

Yes, yes, I do recollect you—I do 
indeed,” answered Geraldine; " but you 
are vary much altered since I saw you 
last.” , 

No doubt of it,” returned ^INcy; 
it is partly accounted for by the differ¬ 
ence of my dress, and the unUippiness 
of inindL which I have suffer^ for ^me 
time past hag, changed me more thanalh 

Heaven 
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Heaveii be praised for the chance that 
led me to this house! JProm J;he ano- 
ment I saw you here, and learned that 
you were still innocent, in gratitude for 
the many services -my dear father re¬ 
ceived from him that brought you up, 
I resolvea to save you, if it was in my 
power.” 

“ Save me!” echoed Geraldine. 

• 

“ Yes, save you,” replied Nancy— 
“ save you,” she repeated, from the mi¬ 
serable situation to which I have con* 
demned myself. Oh that I had never 
left nly poor father! Oh! I fear—I fear 
that my wickedness and disobedience 
broke fiis heart—oh God, forgive me! 
for he is dead—^long dead and gone; and, 
now I am repentant, I have neitliier fa¬ 
ther nor home to go back to.” She burst 
into tears, but struggling to* suppress 
them, she continued to address Geral¬ 
dine, upon whose tongue astonishment 
had irapoied silence.—‘‘ There is no fear 
o{ our being interrupted just now,” she 

said, 
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said, “ for I heard your enemy Harley 
leave the»Jhouse, and you must leave it 
too, if possible, before morning.” 

‘f Oil, for mercy’s sake, explain what 
it is you mean !” ejaculated Geraldine. 

“ Promise me then not to let your 
spirits sink—^whatever I may unfold to 
you, preserve your fortitude,, for fear of 
the consequenees, if your mind should 
be thrown oiff its guard,” replied Nancy 
Wilmot, ‘‘ and I will be as explicit as I 
can. This house is the abode of licen¬ 
tiousness ; lady Lefanu is no more your 
inotlier than she is mine, and her ’pre¬ 
tended nieces are unfortunate b^gs, 
like myself, subject to her arbitrary 
power, who exist by despising them¬ 
selves.- The man whom she calls her 
cousin Harley, is a nobleman whom you 
have had the misfortune to captivate, 
and in compliance with whose wishes 
and inutructions, she has decoyed you b5^^ 
a falsf!^ tale fyom your pfotector; and, 
either f^^orrow or the day after, it is 

intended 
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tnt^ded that he should carry you off 
to some retired habitation of his own, 
where a sham marriage destines you to 
eternal misery.” • 

Geraldine sunk upon ,a chair by the 
side of her new friend; she could not 
speak—she could not weep—she could 
only gaze upon her promised deliverer, 
with an expression of gratitude too elo¬ 
quent to be misunderstood. 

After a short pause—‘‘ Are you pos¬ 
sessed. of any money?” asked Nancy 
Wilmot. « 

** I • have a little in my pocketbook,” 
answered Geraldine—‘‘ the remnant of 
dear Mrs. Ashton’s legacy—only four 
pounds and a little silver.” 

That is sufficient for your purpose,” 
rejoined Nancy; if you had not been 
thus furnished, I would have procured 
it for you, difficult as I might have 
found it to have done so. And now, my 
dear young lady, pay the greatest atten¬ 
tion td what I am going to. say to you. 

In 
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In about an hour I expect a person to 
call upon me, r/hom I shall be compelled 
tor some time to entertain: when I quit 
you to receive the visit of the person of 
whom I have spoken, come up to your 
chamber, put on your cloth pelisse and 
plain straw bonnet; and having done so, 
go fearlessly down stairs, and quit the 
liouse. It is a bright moonlight even¬ 
ing, and therefore, on entering the street, 
you will not be at a loss to pursue your 
way. On leaving this house, turn im¬ 
mediately to your bright hand, and at 
tlie first corner you will perceive a stand 
of coaches, get into one of them, and——*’ 

“ I shall never be able to accomplish 
it,” ejaculated the trembling Geraldine. 

You must accomplish it,” replied 
Nancy, *^r—reflect on what have 
told you ” 

Geraldine shuddered.—Yes, yes, I 
will asstune coun^e—1 will do exactly 
as vot^m^ me,” she answered. 
t.^ISjien you have once quitted this 

house,” , 
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• house;” returned Nancy, " you can have 
nothing to apprehend fr»m those whom 
you have cause to dread whilst you re¬ 
main in it; and if your footsteps ishould 
be heard as you ai^ leaving it, you will 
only bo supposed to be my visitor de- 
j>arting.*When you have entered one of 
the eojiches, which, 1 have already told 
you, you will find at the corner of the 
first street on your right hand, order 

yourself to be conveyed to the Angel 

• 

Inn in the Strand; and when you alight, 
only acquaint the people who receive 
you, that you are come to go down to 
Portsmouth, by tlie coach which runs 
from tfieir house, and they will render 
you every service till the lioUr for its 
departure arrives. • And now repeat to 
me^the instructions I have given you, 
that I may be certain you cae cdlnmit 
no error in your proceedings.” f 

Geraldine obeyed, and profved herself 
to have accurately digested the direc- 
4ioos%>f her companion. 

VOL. I. i 


“ Heaven 
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“ Heaven send you safe to your^wor¬ 
thy guardian!” ^ejaculated Nancy Wil- 
mot. “ And now,” she added, “ let us 
go .down into the drawing-room, and 
await the arrival of my visitor.” 

Nancy went down first, and in a few 
minutes Geraldine followed her. When 
they were for the last time seated toge¬ 
ther before that fire which now smiled 
upon them—“ Sincerely do I wish,” said 
Geraldine, " that you could point out 
to me any means by which I might re¬ 
turn the obligation that I owe you.” 

“ There is but one way,” replied Nancy 
—“ if you could interest your worthy 
guavdia!! to rescue me from my present 
miserable life, I care not how humble 
the situation to which I consign Jipyself 
—it cannot be too mean for my w^hes, 
if it only proVides me with daiFj^read 
and a peaceful heart.” 

Refy upon it, that my endeavours 
to that effect shall be used,” lonswered 
Geraldine. “ You know the goodhess 

of 
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*of Ml*. Ebsworth’s heart—you have of- 
ten heard him expatiate on tlie.virtile of 
repentance, and I am sure he will not 
neglect to serve you, if the mcanff of ,sc> 
doing can be found:” 

Their conversatioif had been only of a 
very few minutes’ duration, wiien a sum¬ 
mons arrived for Miss ^^illers to attend 
her visitor.—“ Now then,” said the un¬ 
fortunate girl, embracing Geraldine as 
slie spoke—now then, farewell! per- 
liaps-^but I hope not—for ever!—Do 
not forget me, sweet Geraldine!—above 
all, bfe careful to follow implicitly the 
instructions which I have given you. 
Once more farewell, and Heaven pro¬ 
tect you!” and endeavouring to check 
the tears which she could ill co:«ceaI, 
she«darted out of the apartment. 

In a short time after,'Geraldine a^nd- 
ed to her chamber, and having equipped 
herself in the manner reoommendcfd by 
her fnend*^ witU an effort of which, she 
scarcely believed herself capable, she 

1 2 flew 
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flew down the stairs, and darted into' 
the street She^ ran forward as swiftly 
as she was able, and was scarcely satis¬ 
fied that she had really effected her 
escape, till she found* herself in motion 
ill the hackney-coach into which she had 
precipitately thrown herself. 

On her arrival at the inn, she found 
the explanation which she gave suifl- 
cient, as Nancy Wilmot had preinform¬ 
ed her, to procure her a polite reception 
and a comfortable apartment; and she 

I ■ 

awaited the destined period for the 
ting out of the coach with more cotnpo- 
snre than she believed it possible that 
she could have endured several hours of 
solitude in a strange house, in that bust¬ 
ling iwetropolis, from intercourse with 
whose inhabitants she had always he^rd 
the inexperienced liad so much to fear; 
slie however gained from this short trial 
a slender insight into the truth of a 
sufBciently^stocked purse*" being every- 
wdiere alite a passport to comfort and 

civility;- 
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* civility; and at length, to her unbound-^ 
ed delight, she found herself jeated in 
the vehicle which was to convey her to 
Portsmouth. • 

During her journey, her thoughts 
were all of the joy which she should ex¬ 
perience at once more clasping her be¬ 
loved benefactor to her heart, and dwell- 
ing on the gratitude* with which he 
would be inspired to Heaven for her 
jM’eservation, and, under Heaven, to tlie 
pitiable yet generous being whom it had 
made its earthly agent of her salvation. 
From a reverie of this nature she was 
aroused by the rattling of the carriage- 
wheels upon the pavement of the wished- 
for town; and the moment it arrived at 
the spot of its destination, springing 
frpm the step with a light heart and 
dancing brain — "*But another half- 
hour,” she mentally exclaimed, and I 
shall indeed behold him!” 

The h#ibitation of Benjamin Ebswortli 
was*only three quarters of a mile from 

13 the 
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the skirts of the town, and tripping 
eagerly along, its white chimney and 
thatched roof soon presented themselves 
to her view; at lengtli she reached the 
door, and lifting the latch, entered the 
house. Finding no one either in the 
kitchen or parlour, she ascended the 
stairs, and proceeded to the chamber of 
him whom she sought. On going in, 
she was surprised at encountering the 
faces of two or three strangers; but the" 
next instant her eye wandered to the 
bed, iand upon it she beheld her vener- 
able protector extended, a shrouded 
corpse.—“ Dead! dead!” she exclaimed, 
and with a stifled shriek sunk senseless 
upon the floor. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


At this period of his nArrative the voice 
of the Serjeant becanje choked and his 
articulationjndistinct, and the applica¬ 
tion of hiswndkerchief to his nose, and 
two or three sharp lieins, were necessary 
to dear his utterance for proceeding—a 
tenderness of heart in \vhich the tears of 
his auditors eloquently displayed their 
sympathy. 

The sequel of poor Geraldine’s story 
was short. On .recovering, she found 
herself supported by the arms of a well- 
known friend; and this was po other 
than the ami&ble Rebecca Searle. Re¬ 
becca and her late husband had been the 
most Intimate 'and best esteemed of 
Benjamin Ebsworth’s friends—William 

1 4 ‘ Searle 
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Searlc and himself had been long la¬ 
bourers in the same vineyard of righte¬ 
ousness, and knew the excellence of each 
other’s dispositions—the most efficacious 
bond which can unite .the hearts of men; 
and since her husband’s decease, his wi¬ 
dow had never failed to pass a night at 
the dwelling of their friend Ebsworth, 
when travelling through the part of the 
country in which he residei^upon occa¬ 
sional visits of admonition w the hearers 
of her late husband,' but which, oh uct 
count of her increasing years, were now 
becoming less frequent with her than 
they had formerly been; and by one of 
those chances which, from the cofisol;^ 
tion they impart to the feelings, men 
not unusually delight themselves with 
supposing providential, at the tim^-of 
Mr. Ebsworth being seized with the ill- 
ness which terminated his Existence, and 

of which the whole duration was not 

« 

more than twenty-four hours, I][ebe6ca 
was an inhabitant of his little dwellings 

and 
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andtie enjoyed the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that she would cloi^e his eyes. 

“We are all aware, my good ladH^s,” 
continued the seijeant, “ that although 
it is difficult to refrain from lamentation 
at the death of tThose whom we have? 
esteemed, no tears will restore them to 
existence; and fortunate is it for the 
hapless survivor of a* deceased benefac¬ 
tor, when Providence has provided for 
her relief a sympathizing and willing 
heart to repair her loss; and sijch did 
tlie worthy Rebecca Searle prove herselt‘ 
to the poor Geraldine, thus cast a second 
time«an orphan on the face of the world. 
—* Where shall I now turn me for pro¬ 
tection or refuge?* she exclaimed, in the 
first agony of her grief.—* To ^e,’ an¬ 
gered Rebecca—/ to me; in my heart 
shall you find love, in my^cert a wel¬ 
come.’—* Oh! I cannot consent,’ replied. 
Geraldine; *^you are far from affluent— 
I ^nnot burden you.’—You will not 
be a burden to me,’ rejoined Rebecca; 

• 1 51 . * for, 
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* for those who are cheerful and content 
the Lord .provides.’ And he has pro¬ 
vided for her, my good ladies, and a 
blessing' accompanies all her actions,” 
the Serjeant concluded his account by 
saying. 

Still more invested, if possible, by 
the extraordinary history of Geraldine 
than they had ever been by hei^ inviting 
appearance, Clarentine and Miss Hewar- 
dine requested Trimbush to make it his 
business to call that evening at Rebecca’s 
cottage, and express their wish to intro¬ 
duce themselves to Gemldine’s acquaint¬ 
ance—a message with which the honest 
Serjeant was so delighted at being char¬ 
ged, that, after having replied—“ Your 
commands, good ladies, shall be grate¬ 
fully and devoutly obeyed,” in the 
mation of his spirits he ad^ed-^** QujK: 
step, inarch!” and hobbled out of rae 
room at a much quicker pace than he 
had for some time past b^n Se6n to 
move. 


On 
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On the return of Jedediah, they fpiind; 
the following morning fixed* for^what 
Rebecca denominated the. pleasure, and 
Geraldine the honour, of their visit. At 
the time appointed they reached the 
little gate in front of Rebecca’s dwelling: 
on their entrance, tbey*^were first struck 
by the extreme neatness of the place, 
and on tlieir introduction to its inhabi- 
tants, by the display of easy and un¬ 
abashed manners ,which might have 
done credit to a drawing-room. Rebecca 
Searle they immediately discovered to 
be what the tongue of common fame 
had ^reported her—simple, unaffected, 
benevolent, and pious; whilst in Geral¬ 
dine they found the very being whom, 
jointly from the serjeant’s description 
and their own conclusions^ they had 
prophesied h^r—amiable and ci/ntentcd, 
diffident and thankful. A |^od inten¬ 
tion readily unfolds itself, atid tiie incli- 
natknf ^ rrader a service is eloquent 
even in silence: thus .the benevolent 
. 16 motive 
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motive of the visitors to the cottage* 
formed their bes^ introduction, and the 
satisfaction and gratitude of their enter- 
taincj*s their best welcome; and in the 
course of half an hour they were become 
more intimate than 'many fashionable 
friends find themselves at the end of a 

f 

seven years’ acquaintance. 

Rebecca Searle heard with pleasure 
the invitation given Geraldine to visit 
the Hall—“ I am growing old myself,” 
she said, " and I now nevo* go frcmi 

I 

home, except to the meetinghouse, or to 
visit a sick neighbour—^infirmity has put 
an end to my wanderings, which were 
once extensive; but young people re¬ 
quire to go abroad sometimes*” 

I should certainly feel much happi¬ 
ness in accepting the invitation of th^ana 
ladies,” xeturned Geraldine; 
should be loth to leave you alone ” - 
‘‘ I am ne\'er alone, my love, reccdlect 
that,” replied Rebecca Searle, layH% her 
hand as she spoke upon a Testament by 

her 
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her^side. The following day was ac^rd* 
ingly appointed for GeraIdine,to dine at 
the Hall, to which it was agreed that 
TVimbush should be her escort. > 

The story of Geraldine had already 
been detailed to tile colonel, and he had 
likewise been apprised that he was that 
day to. be introduced to her at table; 
but he did not by any means appear to 
anticipate tiie agreeable addition whicli 
his sister-in-law and his daucchter ima- 
gined that she would prove to their so¬ 
ciety. The colonel, we have ‘already 
said, was a good and a sensible man, 
but both his goodness and his sense, as 
we have likewise noted, were of a pecu¬ 
liar cast; he had no idea of any forms or 
opinions which -were inoongrupus with 
•his own sentiments, consequently he re¬ 
garded all dissenters from^hc doctrine 
in which he had been educated as either 
fools or madmen—a condition-in which 
the d^rstrSined zeal of Trimbush, not 
unnatural to. a man lately brought to 

repentance^ 
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^ei^tance, had not a little tended* to'* 
strengthen.him; and he thought tlmt.a 
girl, however pretty and clever she 
might be, whose head was stuffed with 
the wild-goose notions' of old mother 
Searle (an epithet whfch no arguments 
could induce himrto disunite from the 

_ c 

name of Rebecca, considering her, as he 
said, as a religious sort of a witt^h more 
than any thing else), must at best prove 
very queer sort of company for people 
who had been brought up to the rules 
and ordinances of the established wor¬ 
ship, and did not trouble themselves- 
about religion, except when they w^ 
at church or saying grace.. 

During dinner, at which conversatioir 
was sparing, the cofonel’s eyes were 
again and again turned towards 
dine, fasc^na^ed, as it' seerned, by h^^ 
appearance^ ^When the cloth was re¬ 
moved, he addressed himself almost 

t 

singly to her; and when she assumed . 
confidence to converse familiarly wiA* 

him>. 
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return^ it was with diiSculty; that 
he could restrain himcelf fro^n c<J)enly 
avowing the admiration with w^hich she 
inspired him—wdth which admiration 
was blended no inconsiderable degree of 
surprise; her conversation evinced the 
rectitude and purity ©f her heart, but 
neither anathemas nor exhortations pro¬ 
ceeded from her lips—Geraldine, the 
pupil of Benjamin Ebsworth and Re¬ 
becca Searle, proved herself only a re¬ 
specter of virtue and a believer in Chris- 
tianity'* The colonel was astonished, 
and before the ladies quitted the dining¬ 
room, he whispered Miss Thomasine that 
he should not wonder if there turned 
out to be more good in the old woman 
she lived with than he had once»thought 
for. 

As they becam'e more intimate, the 
colonel grew very fond of hearing Ge* 
raldine's story from her own lips, espe¬ 
cially 4he account of her extraordinary 
journey to London; and ht declared 

that 
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tliar^e would make it his business^ if 

possible, to find otit the old hag who had 

pretended to be her mother, and punislf 

her for lier villainy at his own expence. 

The colonel’s promises were not unse- 

_ « 

conded by his efforts; he wrote to a- 
friend in the law-’ in the metropolis, of¬ 
fering the most liberal reward for the 
discovery of the infamous being from> 
w’hose toils Geraldine had so narrowly 
escaped, and also for any information 
which could be obtained respecting. 
Nancy \^41mot, of whom, he said, if she 
could be found, he was determined to 
make an honest g-irl; and that he w'ould 
take her into his own service, if no other 
means for providing for her could be 


devised. * But, as ever^ one acquainted 
with the transaction liad suspected, lady^ 
Lefanu was'not known in T-<ondon; nor ;; 


had any person, corresponding with herf^ 
description, ever resided at the house iti 


tlie neighbourhood of Cavendish-squarc, 
to which Ae had given Mr. Ebsworth a 


direction, ^ 
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•ffirectk^ zs being the one which she 
iniiabited; and poor Nancy Wilinot^Was 
alike inquired after in vain. 

" Well,” exclaimed the colonel, one 
day when he had. been recounting to 
Geraldine the disappointment of his last 
hope of bringing the ^pretended lady 
Lefanu to punishment, “ I think there 
seems as little chance q{ falling in with 
that old beldame a§ there does of disco- 
vering your parents; but never mind, if 
they were here, they could only be 
friends to you; and depend upon It that 
you are amongst friends as it is, who 
will never desert you as long as they 
live, I know this, for my own part—1 
don’t care whose daughter you are—not 
I; I only wish you were mother to a 
grandson of mine. Nay, nay, don’t blush 
—don’t mind me—•! am little better than 
an oldVomaif now; but, I promise you, 
I have a boy—a son, that I think would 
tickle your heart if you saw him; he is 
just as fine a fellow as you are a girl- 

devilish 
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devilsh handsome too, I promise yod^ 
^*He is a naval officer, is my Frederick s 
how should you like a sailor, eh,^;my 
girl ?” 

Geraldine blushed still deeper than 
beibre, and moved to the window. 

The colonel began whistling an old 
march, and muttering between the bars 
—“ A devilish handsome couple they 
would make, or I n^ver smelt gunpow¬ 
der!” whistled again, and inarched lei¬ 
surely out of the room. 

When the colonel was out of hearing 
—" Well, my dear,” asked Clarentine, 
laughing, ** what do you think of my 
father’s proposal ?” 

“ From what I already know of your 
family,” answered Geraldine, " I am 

k 

most certain that there cannot exist a 
member of it in whose acquaintance I 
should not feel happy tb be ranked. 
The brother of Clarentine,” she added, 
pressing the hand of her whom,she ad¬ 
dressed, ‘Mf he at all resembles his * 3 is^. 

ter, 
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> ter, it would of all things give me satis¬ 
faction to be allowed to call my friend; 
bul^ even admitting the unlikely possi¬ 
bility that whenever we do meet he 
should entertain for me the same senti¬ 
ments which his father has just honour¬ 
ed me by declaring, friendship must be 
the closest tie by which w^e could ever 
be united.” 

« 

Indeed!” replied Clarentine: ‘‘ on 
what account ?” 

Because,” returned Geraldine, “ I 
have resolved never to unite my destiny 
with that of any man of superior rank 
to the degree of life in which I consider 
myself to move. Till an unequivocal 
disclosure of my birth takes place, it is 
my determination to regard myself as 
the humble offspring of my deceased 
protector, Benjamin Ebsworth. 1 am 
utterly ignofant who I may be—-per¬ 
haps of the meanest origin and of the 
most ignoble parents; and oh, my friend! 
the most painful sensation which> accord¬ 
ing 
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ing to the ideas that I have formed, my 
‘"heart could eve^ be ordained to endure, 
would be that which must arise from 
my having given iny hand to one wlK>m 
the eventual discovery of my compara¬ 
tive humility in the scale of worldly 
estimation might lead to consider me a 
blot upon his rate.” 

“ Your opinion on this subject,” re-¬ 
joined Clarentine, •*' like every other 
sentiment which I have heard you ex¬ 
press, is highly honourable to your heart; 
but a man who is in himself truly ami¬ 
able, and who really loves you, would 
soar above such paltry distinctions.” " 

" As a lover perhaps,” returned Ge¬ 
raldine, “ for love is blind; but matri¬ 


mony is sharp-sighted,, and therefore it 
becomes those who enter into its bond§ 
to guard against the* powssibility of any 
reproach subsequently attaching * itself 
to them pr their conduct, from tlie epfi* 


cealment of prior facts o^ contingencies,^ 
This is excellent morality,” repllb^ 

Clarentinf 
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'Clarentine, and no one can more ad¬ 
mire the delicacy of yoiv feeliggs 
I do. But now, my dear girl, just for 
conversation’s sake, suppose this brother 
of mine, who, I assurc you, is very hand¬ 
some and very accomplished—and I dare 
say, if life were not my brother, I should 
add ‘ bewitching’—and who, I have no 
doubt, will pay us a visit in the course 
of the approaching summer—suppose, I 
say, that he should behold you in the 
same interesting point of view in which 
my father sees you, how do you ima¬ 
gine *you should think of him in re¬ 
turn ?” 

It'^is impossible that I can predict 
what would be my opinion of one whom 
I have never seen,’.’ answered Getaldine. 

Oh, but indeed it is possible, and 
very possible too,” tejoined CJapentine; 

*fer instance,* did you never form an 
idea, either pleasing or the reverse, of 
any praspeefr, painting, building, or 
plant, wdiich you had heard described ?” 

Geraldine 
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Geraldine smiled^ but remained silent. 

Well, my dear,” continued Claren- 
tine, “ you may form an idea just in the 
same manner of a man whose qualities 
have been sketched out to you. But 
perhaps,” she, after a short pause, archly 
proceeded by saying, you have some 
image floating in your brain, that would 
throw my poor brother into 'the back¬ 
ground of your favour, if he were even 
one of Raphaers lady-killers, who had 

walked down from the canvas to. re- 

• 

ceive animation, and be gifted with all 
the accomplishments of a perfect hufnan 
being. You begin to look serious, I de¬ 
clare—nay then, I am sure I am right; 
and as I know you would scorn to tell 
a fib, I am certain to receive your cop- 
fession, either verbally detailed or silejp^ 
ly admitte<? ” 

“ I believe you are well convin(»a," 
answered Geraldine, “ that I could:' not 
upon any oiccasion be tempted to utter 
a &lsebood; to your confidence th^* 

fore 




fore I.willingly entrust that I have- be¬ 
held one whose appearancse and ipanners ^ 
carried greater weight with them to my 
feelings than those of any other person 
with whom I ever conversed; but who 
he was I know not; 'and I am likewise 
certain that he was not ppssessed of the 
knowledge either of my* name or resi¬ 
dence. One acquaintance was only of a 
few minutes; I confess that he wished 


it prolonged, but I refused his request; 
and as he is beyond all doubt of a rank 
in life far above that sphere with ^hicli 
I am resolute in classing myself, I have 
strenuously endeavoured to obliterate 
him from my memory and my heart. I 
have imparted to you the truth without 
reserve, and now request of you yie in¬ 
dulgence of never reverting to the sub- 
ject" 

You are a strange-—a good girl,*' re¬ 
plied Clarentine, and it would be a 
cruelty not to uccord witli you in those 
feeUngs which appear to constitute so 

considerable 
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considerable a portion of your happiness/ 
*^1 will otey you, depend on it; but if at 
any time my advice can assist your di¬ 
lemmas, or my exertions forward your 
wishes, remember that I am your sin¬ 
cere friend, and exp\?ct you to call upon 
my services vvitjiout reserve.” * 

The sinnmer' was now rapidly advan¬ 
cing, aiul towards the conclusion of the 
month of June, the colonel was induced 
to consent that Clareritine, under the 
guardijinship of her aunt Tbomasine, 
should join the party of a lady and gen¬ 
tleman in their neighbourhood, -who, 
with their two daughters, were going 
to pass a few weeks at Cheltenliam,-— 
By all means go,” pronounced the co¬ 
lonel, when the proposition was advanced 
to him for his approbation; " 
knows, don’t wish to confine pri¬ 
soners to the Hall, because I prefigit it 
myself to every other place. But l^must 
confess tiiat I cannot conceive tj^ere can . 
be much difiference between the aiTiof ^ 

Gloucestershire 
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Gloucestershire and that of HampshirPT* 
nor does it appear to me that either oT 
you have much occasion for drinking 
the waters; but go and try the^xperi- 
ment—I am sure I have no objection.” 

“ Wliy, it is not Exactly on account of 

the air,«or the'waters eitlier, that I vote 

lFor the excursion, brother,” remarked 

Miss Hewardine: “ Clarentine is now 

of an age when it b^o^es young people 

to be introduced to a little acquaintance 

with the ‘world: I have often heard vou 

. 

affirm, that there is not a man in this 
part -of the country whom you would 
willingly accept as your son-in-law; and 
indeed* I think, with your fortune and 
Clarentine*s pretensions, you are very 
right in that particular: and, thus^igreed 
in one respect, brother, I think you will 
not hesitate to confers that 1 an^correct 
in supp&sing tffat, in justice to you and 
herself, she ought to be seen at sonic 
distance ^rom Jionle, and have her ideas 
of liie a little enlarged, by mixing for a 

VOL. I. K short 
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short thine with the varied sodety.that 
a waterii^-placo naturally assembles.’* 

‘‘ Well, well,” answered the coloneh 
I. air content—so be- it—fight the 
battle yonr own way, but take care no 
fooPs trick is the end of this jaunt; re¬ 
member, sister Thom, I hold >ou ac¬ 
countable for the girl’s conduct,” 

Miss Thojnasine smiled a significant 
and satisfectory jfeply; and at the ap¬ 
pointed time set out with her niece on 
their promised excursion, leaving it in 
strict charge to Geraldine and the sef- 
jcant to double their assiduities for en¬ 
tertaining the colonel, and thus tighten¬ 
ing to him, as much as possible, the pe¬ 
riod of their absence. 


Abo;^t a fortnight after the departure 
of Clarentine and her aunt, 
was ofi^i My surprised by a 


reverend Mr. Elphinstone-^surprised, 
because, on the preceding day, which 


was Sunday, he bad attended dii/ine ser¬ 
vice, ^ whidi his curate had offlciaited t 


and 
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and»ii|K the course of the converSatiCir 
which had passed betwaen hiii) and the 
Oolonel» at quitting the church, not a 
MIbt had been dropped of his expecting 
Mr. Elphinstone in the country. 

A few commonf)lace senteiices had 
only passed between them, when 
Elphinstone, declaring "himself unable 
to control ^he subject by which his feel¬ 
ings were agitated,"proceeded to in^'^nn 
the colonel, that having passed the most 
miserable of winters, as he expressed 
himself, in JLondon, to which he had 
flown in despair, in consequence of the 
coldness with which his idolized Claren- 
tine bSd met all the advances which he 
had radeavoured to make towards her 
lieart^unable longer to endure tl^e state 
of suspense under which he bad for so 
considerable a time past been Mifering, 
he had travelletl from town, for the sole 
puf|>ose of proposing himself as her hus¬ 
band, ai^ reoeivihg his doom from her 
Ups. • The colonel replied, by informing 

K 2 him 
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him of the absence of his daughter from 
home; and Mi. Elphinstone then re¬ 
quested that he would ipdulge him 1^ 
coTT^miihicating his prdj^b^Is to her lly 
letter. The colonel answered^ that he 
considered every gentleman had a clain^ 
to have his siik laid before the lady 
w!iom he wished to address, and that, 
tlius impressed, he could not hesitate to 
comply with his request; “but at the 
.same time,” he added, “ I wish you per¬ 
fectly to understand that I shall nqt in 
tlie sliglitest degree attempt to bias the 
opinion of my daughter^ I feel'con¬ 
vinced that Clarentine will never marry 
without consulting my feelings on the 
subject, and I have in return resolved 
never to influence her choice; when she 
asks my opinion of any individual whop 
she maj‘" A'ish to pr^ent to me asf a son- 
in-law, I tiien consider "it to fee time 
enough for me to express my sentiments 
concerning him. I have* already pro¬ 
mised you that I will write the letter 
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•youjiave expressed a wish that I sliovki\J 
• address to my daughter^ but indeed, fcfT 
my own part, I deem it superfluous— 
Clarentine is neither of a coquettish nor 
a changeable disposition; and, depend 
upon it, that if she has, as you aver, re¬ 
tired fiom your marked attentions, she 
has not done so without* having formed 
a decision •which nothing but a miracle 
can subvert” 

Mr. Elpliinstone still vehemently 
press^ for the dispatch of the letter; 
the colonel accordingly repeated his pro¬ 
mise* to that effect; and Mr. Elphin- 
stone professing himself all rapture at 
his cofhpliance with his wishes, and all 
anxiety for the issue of his suit, shortly 
departed, stating that he was under the 
necessity of immediately returning to 
llondon, and leaving the coloi)jal, in pos¬ 
session *of his town address. 

The colonel was a man who, never 
swervfed^from. his •word, and accordingly, 
ndt long after the departure of his visi- 

K 3 tor. 
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'ro>, he addressed to his daughter fr ftil! 
statemeDit of vrhat had that morning 
passed between himself ^d Mr. Klphin- 
stone; to wliieh, without a single com^ 
rnent on the subject, *hc^6nly tequested 
that her decided answer might be trims* 
mitted without delay, for the satis&ction 
of her expecting suitor; and his letter 

being sealed and directed, be ^spatched 

( 

a servant with it to the post-office in tine 
village. 


The breast of Jedediah Trififtbiwfe ftftd 

4 

for some time past been ttie depofedtory 
of the colonel’s concerns, and when even¬ 
ing brought them togetlicr wer their 
pipe and bottle, the colonel •related to 
him the conversation whidh had ^t 


morning passed between 
tlie divjne, and concluded Ms ^ 
by sayingi—“ I am convinced, 

I have observed of Ciareritine’s 
towards him, that she will never become 
his wife; for my own part, I cirft fwty 
but^lmt I almost wish she had thon^lit 

" differently 
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’difierently of him from what she-*do€.s r 
for, as times go, I am ofcopiniop that h^ 
would have ni^de her a very fair hus- 
bend.'* 

** I would haVe gone into the church 
and forbade the banhs myself!*’ ejaculated 
the seijeant. 

** What for ? what do you mean ?” 
exclaimed the colonel.. 

Beoaitse,*’ replied Trimbush, it 
would have broken my heart to see Miss 
Cla^tine married Ito such sa reprobate.” 

** Come, come,” answered the dblonel, 
** I will bear nothing about his religion.” 

St isihia want of religion 1 am going 
to spe& ‘fi't your honour,” returned the 
ai^eant; ** 1 little thought, when I was 
listening to the jihameful ;story I this 
mommg of him, that he was at 

very moment iiaving thoJicrdiness 
to pro^se hifoself for the husband of a 
young lady of Miss Clarentine’s excel¬ 
lent heart and riVtuous principles.” 

• 4 ‘‘ Why, 
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^hy, what has he done ?” demand** 
€d the colonel. • 

Deserted the offspring of his blood," 
answered the scijeant, and deluded 
the weak by his guileftil arguments, like 
the temptef^^f old," to become a false 
witness before the Lord. May Ms eyes 
be opened to his manifold transgressions, 
and bis soul redeemed from sin, or bot¬ 
tomless will be the pit that will open to 
receive him!” 

t 

The colonel commanded him to be 

I • 

explicit; in compliance with which in¬ 
junction Trirnbush delivered the follow¬ 
ing account.—It appeared that, ki the 
course of the last autumn, Mr. EIpbin- 
stone had seduced the daughter of a re¬ 
spectable husbandman residing m his 
neighbourhood, and that,^^hortl7. 
his depa«'^ure from the country tc^^pa^ 
the'winter in London, th# victini of Ms 
arts haying discovered herself to be in a 
state wla|«^'must inevitably betray their 

past 
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* past intimacy, wrote to him, soliciting 
him not to desert her iij her present uw- 
happy situation, but, if possible, to dc- 
vise some njfeans for concealing her 
shame from the knowledge of the w«rld. 
Promising her art* immediate reward, 
and likewise in future ):o prove himself- 
her friend, if she would* allow herself to 
be entirely guided by, his advice, hc«rc- 
commended her €o swear her child to 
the son of the farmer trf whom her fa¬ 
ther was* servant 'His arguments pre¬ 
vailed; and when the alteration‘in her 
person drew forth alike the inquiries 
and upbraidlngs of her afflicted parents, 
she b&Idly named the young fanner as 
the aggressor; and, iiii^ compliance with 

the instructions of her real seducer, add- 

• • 

ed, that from the first moment of their 
acquaintance he had promisec^^her mar¬ 
riage. ^ The young man, thus falsely ac¬ 
cused, steadily denied the charge exhi¬ 
biting against him; but the deluded 
gir!| unabashed by his firmness, and pro- 

K 5 bably 
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bably" conceiving that her only chance 
oT palliating her shame, and likewise of 
retaining the friendship of him who had 
prompted her to her present basenessi 
resfed on the pertinacity with which ihe 
adhered to lier tale, suffered hersdtf' to 
be taken into the presence of a'^fnagis* 
trate, where she hesitated not to pro¬ 
nounce the oath -which rendered the in¬ 
nocent young man amenable to* 
of the law, l^nt tended tmtuTBlly to in¬ 
cense him against (he iniquitoos being, 
of whose infamy he could not iwsft tie 
convinced. 

In this state matters Femahnod till 
about six weeks before the pr^fsCiit time, 
when the deluded girl was relieved ft^om 
her burden; but her hour of trifd 'being 
past, symptoms of an unprom^^ na¬ 
ture appeared in hef, and in of 

a few days a mortification 
which threatened the dissoloticn of -her 
existence. No sooner did-the niihapfiy 
being gain acquaintance df the peiSons 

situation 
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situation in ivihich she stood, thjtn the 
idea of aplnroaching death, aggravated 
by the recollection of her crimes, drove 
almost to fren^fjr—^she raved inces¬ 
santly for th^ pj'esence of the young 
man ag^nst whom hers^lse evidence 
had been pronounced; and when, 
compliance with the entreaty of her re¬ 
latives, lybo mistook the cause of.her 
anxiety to behold •him, he was prevailed 
upon to visit her, she made a full con¬ 
fession of her guilt, and in the frantic 
accents of despair implored him to grant 
her .that pardon, without which she could 

jft * 

faSt dose her eyes in peace. The young 
•man’s heart was softened by her sufler- 
ings-^e pronounced the forgiveness for 
which she prayed; and a few days after, 
the pitiable motKer and her unconscious 
babe were at rest in the same coffin. 

fcT 

** Poor girl! poor thing!” pronounced 
the colonel, brushing a tear from his eye¬ 
lid. “^Somehow or other, I tliink wo- 
xnep are in general born to be great 

K 6 sufferers; 
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sufferers; I trust, and hog^. they .will 
have their due reward hereafter.*^ 

‘‘ But what prospect have their se¬ 
ducers ^and oppressors, your hcmour 
cried the seijeant, « 

The colonel took a few long>-drawn 
■ whiffs of his pipp, then said—And did 
the matter end there ?” 

" Not exactly, „ your honour,” replied 
Jcdediah; “ and yet, in fact, I may say 
it did too. The young man was. of 
course exonerated from the mulct witli 
wdiich he had been charged to the pa¬ 
rish; and his father was so exasperated, 
at the rascality of Mr. Elphinstohe, that 
he took advice about bringing him to 
account for his conduct; but as all posi¬ 
tive evidence of his guilt had died with 
the girl, he found it would be a ^^j^cult 
matter t/^proceed in, and so 
ed it Every honest person ilSwt the 
country, your honour, thinkl^ with pity 
on the poor giff, and’ looks with horror 
on her betrayer; and I am sure tljat if 
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Mr^Elphinstone, as great a tnaii^s he 
thinks himself, were to attempt to preacsli 
again m the village in which his parson¬ 
age stands, and in which this sad affair 
happened, I don’t ibelieve even the derk 
would ga into the church 9^ith him.” 

- It^is a bad stcjfy-^ very bad on^^. 
indeed,” rejoined the (toloncl: “ to be 
sure, we aU know ths^t, in aises of this 
kind, m«i try to Conceal their offspring 
from the knowledge of the world. A 

natutal child, serjetftit-” 

" In my opinion, your honour,” the 
seijeant interrupted him by ejaculating, 
^ is no object of disgi^ce compared to 
an unnatural father.” 

“ There is some truth in that remark 
indeed,” answered the colonel. He paus¬ 
ed, then, added—“ I shall not like the 
parson the better for this storj;, he majt 
depend upoip it But he is no more to 
me than any other man, for I am sure 
Clarentine will not have him ” 

" It would gladden my heart to hear 

your 
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your-, honour say she shall not Jiscve 
him,” oinphatic^ly pronounced the ser-* 
jeant. 

Well then, she shall not have him!” 
exclaimed the colonel, after anodier 
pause. “ You are an honest fellow^ Je- 
-■dediah Trimbu8h,^nd I am sure you 
wish me and mine alh^eU^I am suiie 
you do. I should not like him for st 
son-in-law myself now—I will be d**-d 
if I should!—Serjeant, she skifU pot 
have him!” 

" Heaven bless you, colonel! you are 
one of the best of men—Heaven. Mess 
you, and send dtear Miss Clarentine hap¬ 
py!” returned the seijeant, and*siience 
ensued. 

A few .days brought the colofi^l the 
expected letter from bis daughte]Q^^faioh 
^contained a positive downfal to 
pbinstone’s hopes-^a circamst^ififee' tli^ 
imparted no small ^tisfaction (to the 
feelings ^f the^setjeant, and w^oh the 
esotonel: tost no time in comiminto^ing 

to 
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to the party whom it most intimately 
concerned. 

At the expiration of another week, a 
laconic epistle arrived at the Hgll from 
l^rederick Trelawney ; it stated that the 
squadron of which* his ship formed a 
part, liad been suddenly ordered fronr^ 
Yarmouth Roads to l^ortsrnoutli, and 
as it was* surmised tiuit an expedition 
towards the Mecliferranean wxis in agi- 
tatior^and it was consequently impos¬ 
sible for him to obtain leave of absence 
* 

from his ship, if his father wished* to see 
him* previously to his leaving port, he 
must lose no time in proceeding to 
Portsmouth, where it was |M*obable that 
he might procure an opportunity of 
passing a few hours with liim. ^ 

A trip of this nature to visit his son 
was the only indircement which could- 
now tempt tRe colonel to leave home, 
and it formed a diversity of a few days, 
with wliich be was alwaj’^s well pleased; 
he accordingly resolved without hesita¬ 
tion 
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tion to accept the lieutenant’s invitations 
and in his owiicinind immediately fixed 
upon Geraldine, whom he had long de-" 
sired an opportunity of introducing la 
Frederick, as his companion. But, as 
the seijeant had predicted, she could not 
-•be induced to apeede to his request, not¬ 
withstanding his powerful arguments— 
that he desired her to regard Jiim as her 
father—that he sincerely hoped to be so 
one of these days—and that, ol# as he 
now was, there could be no more barm 
in taking a jaunt with him than with 
his sister Thom; but Geraldine .was in¬ 
flexible; tlie reasoning which her in- 
viter urged might have been adciS|)^d 
by her, had not the purpose of their 
journey been a visit to one to whom 
she could not conquer her idea of the 
indelicacy of being thus introduced. 
The colonel accordingly, hfter many'^s- 
satisfied sliakes of his head, and many 
half-muttered sentences, such aa—“ Too 
nice by half!”—There is no convincing 

a wpmaa” 
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tt woman”—" It is all nonsense, but it 
can’t be helped,” was obliged to#content 
Tiimself with his old travelling compa¬ 
nion, Jedediah. 

The bustle of the*seaport town amused 
and enlivened the oldT colonel, and though 
he saw Mttle of his son, he. remained theref' 
till he had seen the fleet (which was ru¬ 
moured to*be proceeding on an expedi¬ 
tion against Algiers) under weigh, and 
then rttumed"'home, where Geraldine 
agam became his chosen companion, till 
the period appointed for his daifghter 
and Miss Thomasine’s excursion into 
Gloucestershire being drawn to a close, 
their return once more made up the 
usual sunvof the inhabitants of Thun¬ 
derbolt Hall. 

After the first exchange of salutations 
at meeting bad pas&ed between the co- 
loiiei and his*relatives—“Come, stand 
up, both of you,” he cried, “ and.let me 
see howiyou look* after your change of 
air and water-drinking. By the lionour 

of 
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of a -soldier, sister Thom, I think *yoa 
are gro^vn &t "upon it^and ruddy too, 
upon my word! I am afraid yoa shave" 
not confined yourself to the waters heatN^*. 
eh, sister?—But,” turning to his daugh- 
ter, ^ I can’t say as mtich in your 
'^Clarentine; I think you are bofiSh paler 
and thinner than wlien I saw you last. 
Have you been starvmg youraelf to get 
a fine shape, or have 3 rou met wkh ah 
unkind swain to fret about?” 

Clarentine blushed, endeavour^ to 
smile,’but did not reply. 

" Well, welk never mind,^ continued 
the colonel*^“ 1 want tiioooiifesdoiis €Sl 
you think proper to :raake tbefn«^I •anfy 
advise you not to disappcditt your afqoe- 
tite any longer, now you are come home, 
for in the country here amongisrt the far- 
‘mei^, fat kine are better esteem^ (thA 
lean; and never pine for due false'svmm, 
I conjure you; for I am no soldier if 
you mi^t not oomnlafid some dozens 
of trite-hearted ones, whenever you 

choose 
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\5hoc«e to spread your net. And* now* 
let us go to dinner, for I^sliall enjoy the 
’"account of all you liave seen and met 
with in your travels best over my pipe 
and bottle ” 


CHAPTER- VIIL 



Tififi report was now prevalent tibroughw 
■ 

out the kingdom that the expedition in 
which Frederick had sailed was destined 
against Algiers, and tlie eolonel was rap> 
turonsfy antiripating the laurels whicli 
an opportunity would be afforded his 
son of gathering-#-*^ It will be tjie first 
engagement,” he cried, " that he ever 
was in, and I wouM wager my life he- 
pifoves an honour to his country, i 
would give one of my limbs |p have a 
hird's<« 3 te view df the action, and see 
howJie conducts himself; I am sure he 

wiU 
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will behave well; he will not disappoint 
tiie hopes of Britannia, when * |^e ex¬ 
pects every man to do his duty ~no,*^ 
no, that he will not, depend upon it. I 
think I see the brave* boys firing red-hot 
shot upon the unfeeling Turks, send 
*^burning their Inhumanity out of their 
breasts. Oli, a battle, either by sea or 
land, is a glorious thing !’* 

‘‘ I think then,” remarked Miss Hew- 
ardine, smiling, “ it must be, as the man 
in the play says, when the fighting is all 
over.” 

“ It is-a dreadful refiection,” said Cla- 
rentine, that so many of the human 
species, without nourishing any personal 
enmity, should meet together for the ex¬ 
press purpose of sacrificing each other’s 
existence. And how miserably ill* the 
secondary consideration of the> tnitnber 
who become sufferers, fr6m the' loss of 
their dearest friends and relatives!” 

where the devil,” ey^claimed 
the colonel, “ if they had the choice of 

a spot 
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spet for those whom they most esteem 
to draw their last brearii upo] 9 , could 
"^hey desire it to evaporate more to the 
honour both of the deceased and tjie sur- 
vivor, than on the dommon bed of glory, 
which the field of battle affords to every 
bmve spirit that takes its flight in ther 
service of its country ? I never yet knew 
a good soldier but what, would have con¬ 
sidered it a di^race to die on a feather- 
bed before he was superannuated.” 

** Heaven send our poor Frederick 
niay return safe!” said Miss Thonfasine. 

“ Fervently I second your prayer, sis¬ 
ter,” returned the colonel—if you mean 
alive, and preserved to take a share in 
more encounters of the kind; but if you 
mean free from WQund or scar to^ certify 
that he has maintained a post of danger, 
we differ in that p6int very materiallyj- 
I assure you. *Let me see a man of war 
look like one; I don’t want to sep a sol¬ 
dier or «a sailor fenter a room with the 
trip a dancing-master, or with the 

faultless 
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faultlpss form of a statuary’s model-r-no^ 
no—let^ne see;>them bear some sign of 
the profession about tliiem~a blind eyer 
a mutiliited arm, or a wooden leg. And 
if the girls had any? sense, they would 
prefer those who a^e able and willing to 
-^fight for their rights and liberties; to all 
the waltzing civet-cat puppies who in¬ 
fest fashionable djrawing-rooms, and who, 
if their hearts could be inspected, would, 

I dare say, require as much protection in 
the hour of danger as if they wore petti- 

f 

coats Ihemselves.” 

It must be a miserable situation to 
be the wife of a sailor in the time of 
war,’* remarked Geraldine,, her Counte¬ 
nance almost betraying that ^ her obser¬ 
vation had proceeded from unre¬ 
vealed sensation passing in h^ heart. 

... “ Wretched! agonizing!” emphatical¬ 
ly pronounced ClarentinC*—a ^tate of 

misery which none can conceive- 

Bi||^|^se who have felt iU I. sup¬ 
pose mean to tell us»” the cc^ne|,^ 

interrupted^' 
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interrupted her by saying; ** apd as 
there are none of that difscriptipn pre*» 
’iient> for Heaven’s sake don’t let ns make 
ourselves unhappy by the force 6f iiiior 
'gination. Couie^ play us one of the new 
inarches on your piarlo, Clarentine, and 
give a turn to our thoughts.” - 

Clarentine placed herself at the instru¬ 
ment, but Jier fingers trembled as she 
began to sweep the* keys; nor was her 
composure, although its interruption 
escaped the observatron of botli tlie co- 
lofiel and Geraldine, perfectly restored 
till JVliss Thomasine liad placred herself 
by her side, and an eloquent glance of 
the ey& had been exchanged between 
them. 

A short progress^of time brought on 
the period at which some decisive intel¬ 
ligence was expected to arriv^ in Eng—^ 
laud from the ffoet in the Mediterranean. 
Tlie colonel, with an anxiety natural to 
his temper, regarded every hour as an 
age v^ich kept him in ignorance of the 

information 
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information for which his soul panted, 
and risjing alihost with the dawn, he 
loitered for hours at the park-gate, t<r 
be in. readiness to receive? the postboy 
by whom his letters and newspapers 
were brought from'London. At length, 
Ho his uncontrpllable joy, he ^descried 
the wishod-for intelligence-bearer, with 
a streamer of blue ribbon flying from 
his oilskin hat.—“ Huzza!” instinctively 
exclaimed the colonel—“ then we have 
heat them ?” 

“ Oh ay, your honour!” cried the 
postboy, “ we have done ’em again; all 
the rnounseers Avill soon be quiet now.” 

" The rnounseers!” echoed the holonel. 

‘‘ Ay, the Turkey rnounseers and all,” 
ixjplied the boy; and delivering the 
newspaper to the colonel, he rode off, 
shouting—“ Pellew*for ever!—huzza?’*. 

The agitation of the Vplonel^ mind 
imparted itself to his fin^S, and occa¬ 
sioned him no inconsideci^le delay in 
tearing off the envelope in whi<4' th^ 

newspaper 
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4iewpaper was wrapped; he seated him¬ 
self on a garden-bench tinder a tree on 
'^he lawn, and upon the first column 
which met his eye, read, in capUal Jc't- 
‘ ters—“ Total dei^eat of Algiers !” — 
** Thank God! Heaven be praised !” he 
ejaculated, “ Britannia still sole mis* 
tress of the waves!” He proceeded 
eagerly to -peruse the account of the de¬ 
struction of the city which followed this 
announcement, and as he read, in the 
fervour of his feelings he sang aloud— 
** Rule, Britannia! Britannia, rule,’’ 

** He that is merry, let him sing 
psalms, your honour; so saith the book 
of life^* the voice of the serjeant, of 
whose approach he had been uncon¬ 
scious till he spoko, interrupted ]um by 
pronouncing. 

Psalms!” echoed the colonel—“ carr 
they express tfie fire and rapture of an 
old soldier’s heart when he mds .of the 
victories^of his country?** 

** 6ut if the arms of his country had 
VQI-. I, L not 
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* not been upheld by the hand of Hea- - 
ven,” answered •the serjeant, “ they had 
not prospered; to the Power omnipo-* 
tent therefore is all praise and thanks¬ 
giving due.” 

“ Serjeant Ti-imbu^h, don’t distract me 
■with your cant, at a moment of interest 
like this,” replied the colonel, warmly; 

“ the infidel Turks are defeated—Algiers 
is in ruins—tyranny is overthrown—and 
if you don’t rejoice like a man at a glo¬ 
rious victory like this, I shall be apt to 
think that you have forgot you ever 
v/ere a soldier. Zounds, Jedediah! it 
is not so long since you and I were par¬ 
ties concerned iii a business of this kind, 
and iny heart warms at the recollection, 
if yours don’t.” 

The Serjeant smiled, and flourished 
-ftbout his right hand, in which he belli 
his old military cane, as if he had 
guarding off the blows of an enemy. 

“ e had hot work- enough 4of it, I 
am surci to remember it, at that ei;irsed 
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•siege in the Netherlands,” continued the 
colonel —** up to our knees in their mud- 
•dy .Dutch dams.” 

With the enemy’s balls flying over 
our heads in all directions,” returned the 
seijeant. 

Scaling the walls,.when we had 
scarcely a leg left to stan*d on,” rejoined 
the colonel 

" Descending info the town through 

a forest of bayonets,” added the ser- 

• • • 
jeant. 

m 

’ “ Blinded with smoke,” proceedfid the 
colonel 

“ And choked with thirst,” continued 
the serjbant. 

But we conquered—old England, 
as usual, got the day, thanks to British 
valour!” exclaimed the colonel 

Thanks to Heaven!” pronouncedr 
the serjbant. 

. ** Huzz^ then, I say, for the lionour 
of Britain, or I will knock you down as 
flat ag an empty knapsack,” roared out 

L 2 the 
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the cplonel*—huzza, I say-«*^bu2za! 
huzza!” ,, 1 

Hallelujah! hallelujah!” dianted the * 
serjcant^; and the colonel, satisfied that 
he was vociferous, without minutely at¬ 
tending to the sounds which he uttered, 
rose from his seat, saying—“ Now let 
us go and tell Clarentine and my sister 
tlie news;” and proceeded towards the 
house, shouldering his cane with his 
musket-arm, and followed by the Ser¬ 
jeant, whose joy was of necessity' un¬ 
filled to the expressicwi of his counte¬ 
nance, not being able to.spare the assist¬ 
ance which he derived from his cane in 
supporting him on his wooden pms, to 
imitate the military deportment of his 
commander. , 

The colonel had now received 
Satisfactory information as a British'sub¬ 
ject, but he had gained no particular ih- 
telligeiice of the nature which^ as 4 fa¬ 
ther, he d^irod to obt«dn; and, wlten 
his feeling^ began to cool from^the 

warmth 
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•twmtk ivith which the news of the 
victory had inspired him, he again be- 
*caine*petulantly impatient for tidings of 
his son. He had given orders*for the 
Gazette to be sent to him as soon as 
published, but two or three days might 
still intervene before it^rrived, and the 
interval appeared to him an immeasur¬ 
able length of time to be passed in sus¬ 
pense, On the third morning, however, 
whilst the fernily were at breakfast, the 
sei^eant hobbled into the room with it 
in his hand. 

“ Now then—now for it!” vociferated 
the colonel, dropping his toast from his 
hand, and snatching up his spectacles, 
which lay ready wiped by his side; but 
in his impatience to adjust thei^ to his 
€^es, they fell from his forehead upon 
the ground, and the glasses were sht- 

The colonel did not very often swear, 
but thiif was an occasion upcm which his 

L 3 passion 
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{)assion could not forbear venting itself 
iM the first words that rose to his tongue; 
when he could command a clear fitter- 
ance—Open the paper, Clarentine,” he 
cried—** open the paper, and turn to the 
list of the killed and wounded. Can’t 
you see it ? What are you so long after? 
Have not you found it ?” 

" Yes, I have,” in scarcely-articukte 
accents pronounced his daughter. 

“ Well then,” returned the colonel, 
“ look for the second-lieutenants, which, 
you khow, is Frederick’s rank, and read 
their names.” 

Clarentine complied, and the name of 
Trelawney was not amongst ^eni. 

“ Thank God! Heaven hl^raised !” 
ejaculated the colonel—“ I |^iiuld wager 
a crown the dog is promotes But don’t 
kt me be too happy till I mn convince 
that all is right, and as I could wish it; 
sometimes, in these hasty accounts, sta» 
tion is inaccurate, but names seldom are. 
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•Read aU the rest of the lieutenants—be¬ 
gin with the first, and se on; now, first- 
* lieutenants—go on.” 

Clarentine proceeded reading-r-“ Kill¬ 
ed, J. W-, G.'B-; wounded, F. 

vP—; missing, lord An—” The pa¬ 
per fell from her hand, and she sunk 
fainting upon the back of her chair. 

What the devil’s the matter?” eja¬ 
culated the colonel. Is his name there, 
after all? Somebody tell mo whether it 
is or not,' or I shall go mad.” 

** No, no—indeed it is not,” anWered 
MiSiS Hewardine, who had been looking 
at the paper over Clarentine’s shoulder 
whilst she read, and who was now sup¬ 
porting her head against her breast. 

** Then what is,the reason of .her dis- 
cyder?” cried the colonel—“ what is the 
meaning of this alarm ?” 

Dwelling on the disastrous fate of 

others engaged in the same profession 

of whitfh her brother is a member,” re- 
• _ 

pli^ Miss Hewardine, " has affected 

hi, , her 
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her sensitive feelings, and she scareely' 
lielicvesiiim preserved, although we aU 
feel convinced that he is so.” * 

Girls are always full of such whims 
and apprehensions,” rejoined the colonel, 
“ that they terrify one out of one's senses. 
Slie is not qiiite.gone, I see—one 0f her 

eyes is half-open; take her into the gar- 

1 

den, sister—a little air will soon revive 
her, and then she will be sensible of her 
folly” " 

In tlie course of a few seconds, jtlisS 
I'homasine succeeded in leading her 
niece out of the apartment, and the ser- 
jeant was then directed by the colonel 
to fetch his own glasses, and fini^ the 
paper to him; and be was shortly con¬ 
vinced, , to his entire, satisfaction, that 
tiio name of his son did not-ifeiiii a part 
ctf it; in consequent of which convie^ 
tion, he was now all impatience either 
to see him, or to hear from him. 

After breakfast, the colonel prt>ceeded 
to take his accustomary walk ove^ hm 

grounds. 
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•gfocmds, and $aw no more of his /emale 
relatives that morning. • 

' About the hour of noon the seijcant 
received a summons to attend Miss 
HeWardine in the library. She closed 
th^ door on his entrance, and thus ad¬ 
dressed him“ Jedediah, we all know 
the respect which you bear my brother’s 
family, and are certain that you require 
only to be informed in what manner 
you may be of service to any individual 
belongipg to it, to render you active in 
their cause/’ * 

The seijeant bowed a silent aflirma- 
tiye, and Miss Thomasine proceeded 
thus:—** I am well aware that, aifec- 
tiOiiately^ dotingly as the colonel loves 
his d^ren, and respectfully^ as he 
judges of me, from the kifluence of 
habit and circumstance combined, yon 
possess more*Gontrol over his feelings 
than any one else; will you not then 
consent* to exert your power in the 
camsi^ and for the happiness of my niece 

L S ^ ^ Clarentine,, 
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Clarentine, whom I am certain you lave 
as,your o\vn child?” 

“ Why were we sent upon ewth but ■ 
to bf? sj^rviceable to each other, good 
lady ?” replied the setjeant. I never 
knew what it was to feel for a child of 
in.}^ own; but if parental affection cem- 
sists, as I imagine it does, in experien¬ 
cing more anxiety, for the welfare of our 
offspring than our own, then I do indeed 
feel like a father for dear Miss daren- 
tine *,4^11 d you cannot delight or honour 
me more than by commanding. me to 
prove myself a father to her ” 

Some conversation, of which the sub¬ 
ject will hereafter be detailed, now passed 

between Jedediah and Miss Hewardine, 

(■ 

at the conclusion of which the &rmer 
said—“ Is it indeed so? May it please 
Heaven in its mercy to bless her, and 
send her happy at last! ' It is ihdeed 
a dreadful state of uncertainty under 
which she labours; but admonkh her, 
good lady, to yield herself with resigna¬ 
tion 
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•tioo to the decrees of that Power which 
can alone disperse the cloud that no^v 
•hangs over her, I will myself pray fer¬ 
vently for her endowment with tran¬ 
quillity of mind. : As to his honour the 
coloneh do not fear*his displeasure; she 
hath committed no sin—she has oiiiy 
obeyed one of the first mandates of Pro¬ 
vidence ; and no fear hut his honour will 
be easily reconciled, and become himself 
her best consoler.” 

•‘'I doubt it not eventually,” answered 
Miss Ilewardine; ** but you know the 
violence of his temper; and if he should, 
as I have too much cause to fear he will, 
for a time prove incensed at what is past, 
and burst upon her in the first gust of 
his passion, 1 am certain her spirits are 
not in a state to bear his anger—she 
iVbuld sink under* his reproaches: be 
mustl)e pre^nted from uttering them 
in her presence.” 

Fear not, fear not, good lady,” re- 
turf^d the seijeant; “ his honour’s is 

L 6 doubtless 
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doubtless a warm temper» but he has jin* 
variably aUr example that such dis¬ 
positions are coupled with the best and 
most, tender of hearts. Cheer the dear 
Clarentine, good lady, and assure her 
that the old seijeant Will be true to her 
colours,” added Jedediah; iihd<> upon 
these words they parted. 

When the dinner-bell sounded a call 
for the assemblage of the inhabitants of 
the Hall, the colonel was met on his 
way to the dining-r6om by Miss Tho¬ 
rn asinc.»—.“ I am sorry, brother,” said* 
the latter, “ that I am under the neces^* 
sity of desiring you to dine alone to-day; 
but Clarentine has been very poofly all 
the mornmg, and I cannot think of 
leaving her.” 

Pooiiy!” echoed the colonel; ‘‘ what! 
is »ehe sick—ill ?” 

She has a considerabte degree 
fever upon her,” answered Miss Hew&r* 
dine. 

“ Then why don^t you send for^the 

doctor?** 

\ 
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> dofitor ?** returned the colonel. " Let 
John saddle a horse» aqd go and fetch 

► him directly.” 

“ No, no,” rejoined Miss Thom^isine 
—“ she has just £illen asleep, and I am 
in hppes that she Inay awake refreshed 
and amended. Let us at least await 
issue before we seek adVice.” 

The colonel assented, but said that 
her indisposition ’had given an entire 
turn to his feelings, and throw^n a com¬ 
plete damp over the pleasure which he 
• • 

had received from the recent victory; 
and*w'hen Miss Hewardine parted from 
him to return to the chamber of her 
niece,* he admonished her, if the slight¬ 
est change for the worse took place in 
his daughter, to give him immediate in¬ 
timation of it, that not a moment might 
1&& lost in summoning the physician. • 
.ABbut th^time that the colonel and 

• « 

Tiimbush hAd concluded their first pipe 
and bottle, Missr Thomasine entered the 


« Well, 
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“ Well, sister,” cried the colonel, “ how 
is Clarentme? Xs she awake?” 

“ She is awake,” answered Miss Tho- 
masine, and I hope not worse than 
when I saw you before ” 

She placed herself bn a chair apposite 
tot^he colonel, and, after a short pause, 
proceeded thus:—“ I am apprehensive, 
brother, that poor Clarentine’s iitdispbsi- 
tion is more intimat^y connected with 
her spirits than her health. Ever since 
we returned from Chdtenham—=— 

“ I shid so,” the colonel interrupted 
her by exclaiming; “ the very first mo¬ 
ment I saw her after her arrival here in 


the country, I said she was not the^ame 
girl as when she left home—I knew it; 
1 could have sworn something unplea^ 
sant would be the result of jaunti]^^ 
abroad for change of air and drinkip.^ 
the waters, as you call it ^ I never in 
my life'knew any good come of going 
to those, i^shionable marts of mamage,. 
reputation, and fortune. Well, what^aa 

happened ? 
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•happened? what has been the result? 
what has she done? But I peed npt 
•ask—I may answer myself the question, 
without the chance of an error;'an afiair 
of the heart is certain to be the reply. 
The only inquiry •that remains is—of 
what kind ? Has she b^n writing lojfie* 
letters to a footman—breaking the peace 
of a married woman-ror pretending to 
return the sighs *of a superannuated 
hunchback, with a coronet to apologise 
for his deformity ?”* 

The tremor of heart produced in Miss 
Thomasine by the colonel’s rising bile 
crimsoned and blanched by turns lier 
cheeks, and in a voice which she used 
every effort to render tranquil^ she re¬ 
plied—" No, brother, I thank ^Heaven, 
and I am sure you are convinced, that 
t^larentine has too ‘great a respect both 
for herself aifS her relatives, to be guilty 
of any debasement of feeling, which 
could either draw a stigma upon her 
owiy udgraent, or, through her inadver- 

tent 





tent conduct, mide the smile of satire ' 
against those whom she esteems,** 

Ay, ay, ay,** cried the colonel, " your * 
good-nature would endeavour, for the 
advantage of your friends, to palliate an 
error of which the grossness stared you 
in -the face. But; come, there i$ a man? 
in tlie case—that admits of no doubt, 
from the prologiie with which you have 
opened the business; and this man, who¬ 
ever or whatever he is, is her adorer,' 
and she his well-pleased idol; so suppose 
all the test of your story forestalled^ and 
come at once to his age, rank, and 
name.” 

“In age, brother,” answered ^fiss 
Hewardine, “ I suppose him to be about 


thirty—of a most pleasing address, 
which he adds the refined and 
ing manners of the Scholar and geni 
man united,” * 



> 

“ Hum!" pronounced the colotn^ in 
a tone at indedaon. 

** His person,” continued Miss ‘^o<^ 

iaaafflne„ 
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«inasine, ** is one of the most interesting 
imaginable; he possesses a sweetness pf 
*^cx>antenance which gains force from the 
manly sensibility of his eyes; iy short, 
he is one of the handsomest men I ever 
saw” 

That for his beautyj” ejaculated ihe 
colonel, emitting a puff of collected 
smoke from his lips ;. what signifies 
his beauty? beauty is the most iinim- 
' portant of all considerations in estimat¬ 
ing the Value of a* man. What is he? 
answer me that—^it is much more to the 
purpose.”, 

" A viscount of the English peerage,” 
returned Miss Hewardine. 

“ Ay!” cried the coloneb ^becoming 
mm'e attentive and complacent. And 
his name?” 

* f* Lord Augustus Deloraine,” was the 
reply! • 

Lord Augustus Deloraine!” echoed 
the cotenel; why his name is mention¬ 
ed ihe Gazette we received to-day, 

or 
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or I am much mistaken—^no, I am right 
was under^he head of ihissing.*’ 

“ It is too true,” answered Miss Tho-^ 
masine, 

ilcrcy upon us all!” returned the 
colonel, softening into approaching ten-* 
d<fcmess; “ then,seeing his name in the 
paper was what made Clarentine faint 
at breakfast! I see it all, I see it all-— 
poor girl! poor Clarentine! I am very 
sorry for her—I am indeed—it is a great 
trial; I pity her very much, and I .will 
go and tell her so directly.” 

He was rising from his seat, biit Miss 
Thomasine detained him by saying— 
“ Stay, brother—don’t go to her just 
now—solitude will be the most 
cious restorer of her feelings; suffer 
to indulge a while in her reflections 
disturbed, and let me proceed with what 
I wish to communicate to you.” 

“ I am at your disposal, sister,” replied 
the colonel—“ whatever you say''i8 best 
to be done, I abide by; I am sure^ou 

must 
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Inufit be convinced that her restoratiori 

to peace of mind is my first wish. But, 

lister Thom, why was I never informed 

of this attachment, eh ? what motive had 

you for keeping me in the dark in this 

business ? You have heard me say, again 

and ag&in, that I would never thw^t 

her inclinations, if they were but placed 

on a respectable object, whatever liis 

rank or situation in life; in her present 

choice there seems a union of recom- 

mendatidns; then what can have been 
• 

the whim of keeping the matter iC secret 
from: the old man, eh? ’Gad! though I 
always was of opinion that a title cannot 
procure esteem for a man who is in other 
respects deficient, I allow that it adds 
weight, ay, and cqnsiderably too^ to one 

who has virtues and talents to adorn it. 

• 

A* viscount, eh?—well done, Claren- 
tine! * And Chat he should be a sailor 
into the bargain—pleasant and comical 
enouglf that too. "There is to be nothing 

but 
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but army and navy in my family***]# 
there, setjeant?" 

The Serjeant uttered a few words ci 
congratulation in reply to the colonel’s 
question; and the next momoit, whilst 

I 

tiie colonel was engaged in emptying a 
gtesu of wine which had been standing 
before him on the table, exchanged a 
look, unseen by-him, with Miss Tho- 
masine, intended on his part to convey 
encouragement, and received on hers 
with an expression of doubt and.dis* 
may. 


Now then, go on with your story,” 
said the colonel, addressing Miss Hew- 
ardine. 


** It is fi very brief one,*^ sh6 replied. 

His l 9 rdship was introduced to w a 
few days after our arrival at ChdKn« 
ham, and I believe that the partialily 
which every additional hoi#s inteitk>uiM! 
tended to strengthen and mature, 'was 
engendered almost at their first acquaint- 


^ce 
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ancQ with each other. About a month, 
or rather more, before the pepod ap¬ 
pointed for our return home, Ckrentine 
one morning informed me that Bfae had 
given his lordship * permission to solicit 
your consent to their union; and that, 
charged*with a letter of introduction^ 
you from her, he intended, in the course 
of two or three days, to aet out for Hamp¬ 
shire, and propose*his suit to you in 
per^.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,** ejaculated the 
colonel—very right, very right.*' 

•* On the very, evening of the day,** 
amtinued Miss Thomasine, " on which 
she had imparted to me this disclosure, 
lord Augustus received an express from 
the Admiralty, commanding him to join 
the fleet then lying off Yarnx>utb, and 
gifting him only* thirty-six hours to 
peepaife for hit departure.’* 

^ Ah! well,” cried the colonel, " these 
are casualties to* which the wives and 
nreetitesrts <if sailors and soldiers must 

be 
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be subject. He was of course compelled 
to obey the command he had received; 
and I suppose from that time she haS' 
never seen nor heard of bira^ till she so 
unfortunately observed his name to-day 
in the Gazette. It is the fortune of love 

>var, as tHb saying is; and> this, I 
conclude, is the whole account of the 
matter ?” 

The wretchedness of the young 
people at the idea of being separated at 
a period so critical to their feelings,re¬ 
sumed-Miss Hewardine, her voice and 
countenance forcibly declaring the sym¬ 
pathy which she took in the grief that 
she was relating, exceeded all imagina¬ 
tion ; a few hours produced a change in 
Clarentine which was incredible, e:!^pf 
to the eye of an observer, and his lord- 
ship appeared the pitiable effigy of sileai;. 
despair. There was but ohe conditi6jpi, 
he said, upon which he could have quit*^ 
ted the object of his affection, with his 
feelings relieved fiom the excessive 

weight 
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veight with which they were now op¬ 
pressed, which was that of having made 
her his before his departure—that thus, 
whatever his fate might be, her ry^ht to 
’ his inheritance, and* the title of his wife, 
might be indisputable. In the agony of 
a heart cwhich would have moved^p 
unbending spirit of a stoic, he besought 
Clarentine *to consent to their union by 
special licence on the following morn- 
ing.’^ 

The! colonel laid down his pipe, and 
fixed his eyes upon her countenance 
with *an impatient stare, which at once 
imposed the dread of proceeding upon 
her lips^—“ Why don’t you go on ?” he 
exclaimed, in a tone of gathering rage. 

I am sure, brother, if you had been 
there,” hesitatingly returned Miss Tho- 
mwne, you would have given youj- 
sanctidn to their immediate union— 
would you not, brother ?” 

" Yoi* don’t mean to tell me,” voci¬ 
ferated the colonel, ** that she has had 
^ the 
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the hardiness to many him withmt my 
consent 

This was the blow which Miss Tho^ 
masine had dreaded, and she attempted 
in vain to unclose hef lips. 

The seijeant spoke—" If such is the 
cafiO; your honour,” he said, " Miss Cla- 
rentine has only followed the command 
of the Lord, who hath said--^ Be fruit¬ 
ful, and multiply, and re- 

" And who the devil bid you open 

your flytrap-battery upon the business?” 

■ 

roared'^out the colonel. 

" I could adduce much from scripture 
to the present purpose, if I were per¬ 
mitted,” replied the seijeant; but I 
can be as dumb as a spiked cannon, if 
your honour commands it.” _ 

" Then it is so?” rejoined thd^lonel, 
again addressing biihself to Miss 
ardine—" she is married'without my 
consent—married without my conseiit!” 
he emphatically proncftinced<M^ But it 
does not signify—^it is noticing to 
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slie*does not belong to me now—.1 dis¬ 
avow her, disown her; 1 will disinherit 
hen—cut her off with a shilling, and ad- 
vertise against her debts. Married with¬ 
out my consenthe again repeated. 

It was in vain that Miss Hewardine, 
after a time, assumed exmrage to rejli^- 
sent to him the peculiarity of the situa¬ 
tion in which her niece- and lord Delo- 

• 

rainc had been placed, and to impress, 
if possible, on his mind the conviction, 
that,, as.He had confessed he would not 
have withheld his consent if he had been 


present to give it, there could not be so 
great an error in having anticipated his 
sanction; but he was, as yet, deaf to 
every argument; he perceived,, he said, 
that he was no longer considereij to be 
aqy body, and therefore it became him 
to let his consequence be felt* ClarciT- 
tine was an ungrateful minx, ^hom his 
induigence had encouraged to fly in the 
ftce of j^ental authority.; and a pretty 
$oil»^ii^w he had to expect in his lord- 
VOt. 1. M . V* . 
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ship, who had been guilty of an omission ^ 
of duty towards'him, even before he had 
become liis relative^ " A promising*^ 
couple Tndeed !’* he added—“ exactly 
suited, it appears, to each other; and I 
wish them happy—1 wish them happy 
—f^vrish them. happy, now they are 
married without my consent” 

He rose as he spoke, and with hasty 
steps began to traverse the apartment; 
Miss Thomasine feared that he was pro¬ 
ceeding to the chamber of his daughter, 
and rest also, if possible, to counteract 
liis intention. 


“ JMe go to her chamber!” he ejacu¬ 
lated—“ me go to her chamber! What 
have I to do there ? She does not want 


me—she, is perfectly comfortable with¬ 
out me—married and liappy without, 
my consent. Me go 'to her chamber 
deed! I shall never see Jier agaiii«^*»43y 
the god of wdr, I never her 


again! and 1 dc^L^ you, 
dine, to go and tw her so.” 

O « a» ViJ 
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‘ ^he tears burst into the eyes -of the^ 
tender-hearted Miss Hiomasifie, ami/ 
'&om the expressidn of the serjeant's 
countenance* which was directed' to- 
wards her* gatherii^ that it was liis ad¬ 
vice for her to retire till tlie first efTu- 
sions of the colonel’s rag^ had evapoflfted, 
4she quitted the room. 

A considerable silence ensued, during 
which the colonel continued to peram¬ 
bulate the apartment at an uneven pace, 
which plainly indicated the agitation of 
his mind; at length resuming his^ seat— 
** Seijeant,” he said, you are the only 
person in this house to whom I can ex¬ 
plain my feelings, with any chance of 
their being understood in the same man¬ 
ner in which they.affect mi*. I ijeed not 
you I am an old soldier, accustomed 
to obedience; and my daughter havifig 
inarried without asking ^rriy consent, 
strikes me m the same point of view us 
if my j|i^^ent.>had stepped forward 

M 2 without 


1 
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/ivithout waiting for the word erf com- 
niand.” “ 

“ Please your honour to consider,” 
replied Jedediah, “ that Miss Clarentine 
is not a soldier, although your honour 
is, and consequently unacquainted with 
the 'Strict discipline to which you have 
l)een accustomed.” 

Unacquainted! yes, so it sfeeras,” re¬ 
turned the colonel—“ unacquainted with 
duty, affection, and every other virtue. 
Upon my word, I cannot but think of 
it; a wife, a viscountess, and a widow, 
without my knqwing a syllable of the 
matter till it was all over! Post me for 
a coward, if I believe there ever was a 
parallel case in all the world!” 

The, hand of death, your honour, 
like the bursting of a shell, levels all 
rariks without distinction,” said the a^r- 
jeant; “ his lortMiip’s hour, as ordained 
by Providence,'come, and tiie tii- 
bate of sorrow c^n now,alone be paid to 
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•his memory. But it is a most cpnsola-f 
tory reflection to his survivorSf that he' 
*wa8 in evefy respect a man worthy of 
such a helpmate as the dear lady«Claren- 
tine.” 

** I should not have cared if he had 

been a*powder-monkeyexclaimci’ the 

colonel, if he had only asked my con- 

^only, I say, asked my consent. 

—Trimbush, hold your tongue—don’t 

speak another word; though my blood 

boils a$ if I was sitting at the mouth of 
■ 

a volcano, it is not my wish to work 
myself up into a frenzy on account of 
her undutiful conduct; conversation will 
only inflame me more and more—so leave 
me to myself and my own reflections; I 
shall fill my pipe», and sit here alone till 
I go^to bed. Go, leave me.” 

'TJje seijeant ^fepared to obey—he 
did fiat contSider it pmdent to attempt 
any farther remonstrancp^t the present 
momeft leisurely quitting the room, ^ 

a sigh, followed hy the faint exdamation 
^ MS of— 
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of—" Poor Miss Clarcntine!” escaped 
<lips; and as he drew the door after hhOf 
he heard tlie colonel niutteriflg the often^*' 
repeated sentence of—“ Married without 
my consent T 


CHAPTER IX. 


On quitting the colonel, the seijeant was 
joined by Miss Hewardine, to whom he 
had nodiing to communicate but his ex¬ 
pectation that the colondfs affection for 
his daughter would soon outweigh the 
insult which he conceived to have been 
offered to his parental ^authority* Miss 

^J'homasine, in return, inform^ hiim<^tbat 

11 

sho had acquainted ha* niece tliat |^r 
marriage had b^n disclosed to hfir fa¬ 
ther, and that ^^he had softened to her 
liis observatipM upon ,the subject, with 
a de'^ee of caution and tenderness which 

she 
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*slie hoped had prevented her from ex¬ 
periencing any considerable addition -to' 
*the anxiety, under ^hich she had already 
been suifering; and farther explained to 
Trimbush, that if lord Deloraine had 
lived to return to England, it had been 
predetermined’between* him and Ciaren- 
tine, that he should present himself to 
the colonel as a spitov for her hand—a 
proposition to which tliere was no doubt 
that, he would h^ve received a ready 
.acquiescence, and the knowledge of their 
union having already taken place would 
thus have been withheld entirely from 
her fiftber; but his lordship’s lamentable 
fete had rendered the disclosure both 
imperious and becoming. 

On the following morning, fit break- 
• / 

fe6t,"tfae colonel received his sister-in-law 

• • 

witl^ only k slightdnclination of his h&d, 
and maintained a strf^ silence till the 
meal was nearly conduced; he then said 
—I lindf" that I •'am mj^self, upon reflec- 
'tion^as great' a ninny-hammer as any 
' M 4 ^ , body 
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body iieed to be; for I remember oneef 
J congratulating myself upon having socli 
a protectress as yotr for my daughter/ 
"who afforded her, in yourself, an ex¬ 
ample of having combated the strongest 
temptations, and sacrificed your own 
inclmations at tbe shrine of duty,” 

And I recollect, brother,” replied 
Miss Thomasine, “ that my answer on 
that occasion was, that having known 
the severity of disappointment myself!^ 

I had a heart open to pity other, unfor- 
tiuiate^ whom I might observe on the 
point of devoting themselves to a similsw 
self-immolation.” 

‘‘Ay, ay, yourgood-nature-‘--etei1||lly 
your good-nature,” returned the cok||^; 
'and, after a short pause^ he added— 
you know what ship lord Ddondne 
longed to ?” 

“ Indeed I d^ not,” answered Miss 
Hewardine. 

“ Do you Kiow yqiir own rikme?^ ' 
ejaculated the colonel; “ do you l^how 

whether 
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‘wlaether you stand upon your head or 
your heels? I will be hanged if I don’t 
*b^eve the women altogether have lost 
their senses! As matters are, however, 
I consider it proper that I should write 
to the Admiralty, and inquire into the 
truth of his fate;” and yidth tliese ”wds 
he proceeded to his study. 

His intention produced no inconsider¬ 
able relief to the feelings of Miss Tho- 
masine, as it acknowledged that he took 
some interest in the subject, and she 
hastened to impart the consolatory in¬ 
telligence it her niece. 


Throughout the day the colonel avoid¬ 
ed all particular conversation with Trim- 
bush ; and as the latter flattered himself 
that the temper ^of his commander was 


already softening, he forbore to touch 
upon that subject which he feared might 
revive the imitation of^is feelings. The 
seijeant, however, recei^fl no small com¬ 
fort frbm learning, that Jklthough the co^ 
^onej^ had not that day spoken of his 
* M 5 ’ daughter 
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daughter to Miss Hewardine, he had* 
privately* made •’inquiry of one of the 
female servants relative to the state of* 
her heakh. 

* 

Towards evening Ae colonel^ all ani¬ 
mation, was seen advancing 6 t>m :the 
lawn'^ith an open letter in hand, 
which he informed Trimbush lie had 
just received, by'the post frdta Ports¬ 
mouth, from his son; and which, imixie- 
diately on entering the house, he 09 m- 
menced reading aloud, for the benefit of 
all who'chose to become auditors of its 
contents, which were as follows 


“ DE AH •FATHER, 

“You will doubtless have heard, 
long before this reaches you, thart British 
tars, according to the cdstom of time. 
memorial, hav^ j^ce more been trium« 
phant. It wasJn glorious attadk^well ^ 
planned and betier executed. Zounds ! 
how we did^ pepper the walls! twill 

engage 
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* engage to say, the day’s brains were as 
well stupified with the roar of the can¬ 
non as if they had%een lulled with opi¬ 
um ; and as to his rascally subjects, our 
shot made their tur^aned heads fly about 
like a shower of snow-balls. But I will 
give you all the particulars when I see 
you, which I hope will not be long. 
Our ship is the least damaged of any in 
the action, though we Avere all the time 

in .the hottest of.the fire; and as our 

1 

captain has business of a particular na^ 
ture, which requires his presence in 
England, he obtained leave of our brave 
admi|al to make his way home as expe¬ 
ditiously as he was able. All the fleet 
are in our rear, and two or* three sail 
already within hail of us; but none of 
tliehi can sail with us by seine knots an 
hoty^ espec^lly those which, have're¬ 
ceived mudh damage in the engagement. 
Give ^my love tot all, and let me hear 
&om you as soofi as possible, directing, 
as rsual» to the post-office in Ports- 

• . mouth. 
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mouth. I shall pop down upon a cruize* 
amongst* you, *the moment I can get 
leave of absence,. dl^>end upon it; so 
farewell at present. Old England and 
Pellew for ever!—eb, dad ? That is a 
wish in w hich I am sure your senti¬ 
ment?* will coincide with those ofi 
DEAR FATHER, 

" YburcaiTectionate son, 

“ Frederick Trelawney.** 


This satisfactory letter from his son 
appeared to smooth almost all the diffi¬ 
culties with which the coloners, spirit 
liad before been wrestling—he spoke 
civilly to. Miss Thomasine, sent her bro¬ 
ther’s letter to Clarentine for her per¬ 
usal, and ultimately jsaid that he should 
write by return of po'st tp. Fredc^i(!k, 
and make partjcular inquiry of him con- 
ceniing the fate of lord Deloraine. 

About the hekir of dusk, the seijeant, 
who had not, with the assumption of 

evangelical 
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evangelical principles, lost his relish for 
a cup of good ale, entered the little 
public-house in the middle of the vil¬ 
lage, and took his accustomed seat^ncar 
the fireside; his only male companion 
over his pint and pipe was Walter Sand- 
ford, the spn of the small farmer who 
has already been mentioned in our pages, 
as the individual ^inst whom the false 
testimony of the unfortunate female, who 
had been the dupe of the reverend Mr. 
.Elphinstone’s arts for a time, so unjustly 
prevailed; he w'as a young man ^f about 
twenty-fivJ years of age, of a good tem¬ 
per, and of pleasant manners, with a 
mind tolerably wxll cultivated for his 
rank in life, and a heart wdiich appeared 
the residence of plain and honest prin- 

/)iples; he was by no means an alehouse 

§ * 0 

fre<|uenter, but^ie had beetrsent lo*the 
village on T)ushiess for his father, who 
resided at the distance "of a few miles, 
and was refreshing liimself with a cup 

of 
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of gocdy Burton’s home*brewed ale be¬ 
fore his ietum. 

The seijeant’s thoughts were foil of 
the recent victory and the safety‘-of lieu¬ 
tenant Trelawney, qnd he began to en¬ 
tertain Walter Sandford with a more 
particular account of the late siege, than 
he had been able to gatlier from the 
tongue of public rumour unbacked by 
private intelligence, and thence proceed¬ 
ed to inform him of the arrival of per^‘ 
of the fleet in the roads at Portsmouth. 
The name of the seaport had been twice 
or thrice repeated by them, when a voice 
on the opposite side of the kitchen inter¬ 
rupted their conversation, by saying-— 
“ Pray, gentlemen, do either of you 
know Portsmouth ?” 

Tlie eyes of them both were instantly 
turned to the speaker, whom they per¬ 
ceived to be a female of apparently about 
twenty-two or twenty-three years, of age; 
her was of the plainest kind, con* 
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sisllng only of a common linen gown, a 
stuff petticoat, a checked apron, and •a 
coloured cotton hctudkerchicf. Across 


her shoulders was thrown a faded scarlet 

• 

cloak, which was partly drawn over a 
basket that she carried on her arm, and 
which contained a small assortmjnt of 
ballads, pincushions, children’s rattles, 
and airthose trivia) articles which form 
the stock of an itinerant pedlar. Her 
countenance was enveloped in a plain 
straw bonnet, by which it was so con¬ 


siderably shaded that it could be only 
partially observed, except w'ben she 
raised^ her head to address any person, 
which being at this moment the case. 


they beheld a set of features ^hich were 
pleasing without being regukr, and 
mote expressive than beautiful; her skin 
wasjpale, though not unhealthy, and her 
voice was peculiarly sweet and gentle* 
As she spoke, she appeared to have been 
in the act of placing her basket ‘of wares 
upon a table near her, and joining the 

landlady* 
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landlady and her daughters at their tea^ 
table, but that her intention had been, 
checked by the suaJen impulse of ad> 
dressing to them the question which 
had drawn their attention towards her. 

‘‘ No indeed, young woman,’* replied 
Walter Sandford—“ I don’t know the 
town—I never was five miles nearer to 
it, I believe, than^ I am now.” * 

I have been there,” was the answer 
of Trimbush, “ but it is some time ago, 
and mine was a very short visit. Its 

* ft 

inhabitants I am utterly unacquainted 
with; but perhaps your question 'was 
not asked with a view to making inquiry 
about any of them ?” 

‘‘ Yes, it was,” she returned—“ but 
no matter; thank you, gentlemen—I 
shall hear when I get thereand tum^ 
ing from them with a polite inclination 
of her head, she-took her seat at the 
tea-table. She now began to converse 
with the landlady, and Trom their dis*^ 
course it appeared that she was. to sleep^ 
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at Mrs. Burton’s that night, and in the 
morning to pursue her way to Ports¬ 
mouth, to which flace her steps were 
bent. 

There was something so interesting 

in the appearance of the stranger, that 

both the seijeant and alter Sandford, 

if an estimate of their feelings could be 

drawn from their looks^and their silence, 

seemed to prefer the contemplation of 

the young pedlar to the pursuit of th,ji 

fornier cSbnversation. After a time—It 
• • 

• 

is a long way to Portsmouth—^fu^l twen¬ 
ty miles,remarked the seijeant; “ you 
will har41y reach it to-morrow night— 
the evenings are beginning to close in 
early now.” 

The distance which I travel in a 
day/” she answered, “ must depend upon 
my ^jtrength and nrfy custom. A willing 
heaf£ is a sf>ur to every exertion,” she 
ad^^, with a smile, that did not appear 
to indicate either pleasure or peace of 
mind. 


Walter 
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Walter Sandford, who, from the fii«C 
moment of hi*, beholding her, had re¬ 
quired no excitement beyond his owh 
inclination to relieve her necessities, if 
he believed her to be in need, no sooner 
heard her pronounce the word ** custom,” 
which he could not but conclude had 
implied that the sale of her merchandize 
must in some degree regulate* heii* in the 
progress of her journey, than he rose 
said—" Pray let me see your bal¬ 
lads ; I should like to buy a few,” . 

She v'xtended her basket towards him, 
and pretending to select acohple, tlidugh 
he had looked more at the vender than 

t, 

her ware, he put a shilling into her hand, 
and returned to his seat. 

“ Stay, ray dear—don’t put aside your 
basket,” cried the seijeant, rising froqi 
the chimney-corner a«d hobbling to¬ 
wards her; “ let me see what you have 
gqt that will suit me.” 

** Ay, come, that is'right, Bfh Ser¬ 
jeant,” observed the landlady; ** she 

s!^ms. 
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seems a mery nice young woman, and 
she can’t be rich, poor tlving! if«shc has 
dnly what she gets hf selling those nick- 
nacks to live upon; make a puixjiaSe— 
you will not feel tHe loss of a few pence 
—* He who giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the liOrd/ you know,^r. Trimbush.” 

** Not he who giveth in ostentation, 
goody,”*returned Trimbush, “ but truly 
he that does so in obedience to the fceU 
ings of his heart.” 

The .s^ijcant bought a couple of piiCT’ 
cushions, which he presented do the 
landlady’s daughters, and the stranger 
returned to her meal. 

The idea of having performed a bene¬ 
volent action puts men, at lea^t those of 
worthy dispositions, into good-humour 
with themselves—a remark qf which the 
seQe^nt and WalkJr Sandford at this rao- 
menf felt thcftnith; and having resumed 
their seats, they renewed their chat, ^d 
call^ for another .jug of ale. 

In the course of a few minutes, their 

* attention 
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attention was drawn to a loud talking 
and laughing on the outside of the kit¬ 
chen-window.—" you know tlnfc 
voice ?” said Sandford to the aerjeant. 

The reply was in the negative, and 
Sandford rejoined—" Then of course 
you don’t know, the man, and I km sure 
it is no loss. Have you never heard of 
Neddy Stubbins?” 

" Stubbins!” repeated the seijeant; 

t lo you mean the old clerk and sexton 
the parish-church here ?” 

"N 05 ” answered Sandford—"his name 
is Bob; this is his son; anWnt of his, 
who had a little money, brought him up, 
and put him, as I have heard, to some 
charity-school for his education. He is 
lately become a clerk in LiOiidon, and he 
is come down on a visit to his fiither~> 
goes about dressed in what he call^ the 
London ^hion, treating etery body he 
meets, s^d bragging of hi$ consequence- 
But here they come; would you 5ike to 
depart ?” 

.‘‘XjCear 
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’ fear not the sons of Maminon,” 
answered the serjeant—" they* cannot 
taint me. Sit still.” 

Old Stubbins and his son, folIo\yed by 
three or four country gawkies, who were 
inhaling, with open mouths and wide- 
stretched eyes, the wonders relatiijg by 
their old acquaintance of the great and 
astonishing city, where their ci-devant 
playmate had, according to his own ac¬ 
count, become such a great man, nowK 

• 

entered.the place, and took their seats 
at the end oL a long table, at the oppo¬ 
site extremity of .which were placed the 
young farmer and the veteran Jedediah. 
The wfiole of the party appeared to be 
partially elated with mirth and ale. Old 
Stubbins spoke individually to the ser¬ 
jeant and Walter Sandford, and his son 
gave them an inquisitive stare, which,•if 
his countenance had been capable of ex¬ 
pression, might have been-translated in¬ 
to—" An old sofdier, and a youth in a 
fustian jacket and leathern gaiters, are 

no 
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no companions for me;” though indeed 
the dress and appearance of both could 
not, by any spectStor, but have been 
mnked above the group by which he 
W'as surrounded; but then they were his 
particular friends, reflected into imagi¬ 
nary eonscquence by shining urfder his 
borrowed light. 

After some time, during iVhibh Ned 
Stubbins took good care to talk sufB- 
^ently loud to give every one in the 
kitchen (if any one there thought his 
remarkp worth listening to)i an opportu¬ 
nity of hearing that he hatrseen all the 
sights of the great town, and dabbled in 
all the petty vices which folly denomi¬ 
nates life,, he rose from his seat; and in 
order to make a dispjay of a watch, to 
which a glittering chain and seals wece 
attached, moved to the chimi>ey,j^over 
which a dialplate wi^ suspended, to 
ascertain how'far time in the country 
varied fi’om that at the Horse (Guards. 

" i’ 

After a long dissertatioa on the ^ceU 

* 
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lenoe of his watch, he was replacing it 
in his fob, and wheeling back from the 
fireplace towards his, 5eat, when his eye 
fell upon the female stranger. Witiiout 
-ceremony he immediately l>ent down 
his head to take a more satisfactory 
view of* her person und^r her hat, and 
drawing forth his eyeglass to assist his 
observation—** Bless my soul!” he cried, 
how do you do ? What brings you 
here ? How devilish odd that you and 
I should both meet in this out-of-the- 
way place! But I consider it very lucky 
—damned fertunate, upon my honour! 
Well, and how goes it?” he added, 
throwing lumself into a chair by her 
side, and taking her hand in his. 

“ I beg, ar, that you will return to 
the seat which you have just left,” re- 
pliM.tbe young •woman, “ and desist 
from disturbing me.” ‘ 

Whilst speaking, sl>e endeavoured in 
vain to^-elease lier fingers^from hiiy Jiaiid; 
£mtd when she became silent—** Why, 

what 
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what the devil is the meaning of all tbia 
shcw-offT^ he cried. ** It is a devilish 
good joke of you ta pretend to act be¬ 
fore me! Come, no sham, but tell me 
why you have left town?” and as he 
spoke, he increased the familiarity of his 
actions and addi:ess. 

‘‘ If you wish to be free from inter¬ 
ruption and impertinence, young wo¬ 
man,” said the serjeant, “ come and sit 
down by me, and I will take care that 
you shall be so.” 

The female broke from her insulter, 
and flying up to Trimbush, Ajaculated- - 

Thank you, sir—^you are very good 
indeed; I have no protector in the 
world.” 

“ So I imagined,” rejoined Neddy 

# * 

Stubbins—I guessed you had no pn^ 
tector, the moment X saw you her^' ih 
this queer plight. But I Ihive been to 
a masquerade, my dear, as well as yoii. 
You were not so shy of me the/night 
you and Kitty Harrisy paraded Drury- . 
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fcne lobby with my friend Joey Shanks 
and me, and then went*and supped .with 
118 at . . Come,” he added, endea¬ 

vouring to throw his arm across her 
shoulder, be wi^ now, and acknow¬ 
ledge at onee.” 

At his approach the*female slunk be¬ 
hind the back of the serjeant, who, bran¬ 
dishing Ifiis cane,, and shaki])g it in the 
face of the aggressor, said—“ If you stir 
one inch, this is your portion. 1 have 
settled the business of many a better 
man than you in my day, andliave not 
^uite lost my skill.” 

“ Oh, damme, sir, if you arc iiisolcnt,” 
replied Ned Stubbins, placing himself in 
a boxing attitude, ‘‘ I have not bc^n in 
London seven years not to knijw a little 
^ the art of self-defence.” 

' 'Ebe serjeant *was deliberately rising 
to meet bis assault; for although sup- 
pent^ on wooden legs, hot an effective 
man, much less' Ned %Stubbins,\ could 
luive^arm^ bim; and was doubling 
I. ^ his 
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his fists in return, when young Sand- 
ford, starting u]fi and stepping between 
them, said—“ WhatVdoes your London 
courage'consist in assaulting a disabled 
man? Shame on your want of^man- 
hood! If you wish a little exercise, I 
am yoGr man.” / 

The countenance of Ned Stubbins 


fell, for many 2 Lfanqy-man has •shewn 
himself wise enough to be cautious of 
attacking a well-built Cnglish former. 
His companions, especially bis .fother,, 
perceived the turn whiclk had taken 
])Iace in his feelings, and thmatter called 


to him not to run himself into danger, 
whilst the former came forward to assist 


his c^iise. 


“ Be quiet, gentlen^en, if you please,” 
cried Walter Sandfcijd—** I consideny^U 
to*have no business with this afimr^i and 
if you attempt to interfere after this 
hint, I shall shew you my disappreba- 
tion of your conduct pretty plainly.”. 

“ Yes^ Vpray desist, pray desist,” ©xl- 
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claimed Ned Stubbins, much to tire sur¬ 
prise of all parties; foj; Ned thought, that 
if there was any boxing, he must box 
himself, or incur ridicule for siriferiiig 
others to do it for him; and not being, 
as wd'^ljave already said, at all inclined 
to hazard the issue oft an onse^ with 
Walter, h^ resorted to finesse for his 
safeguard, and taking a card from his 
waistcoat-pocket, addressed Sandford 
with—“ There is my card, sir; I am a 
gentleman; if I have insulted you, I 
am to be fcAnd when, where, afid how 
you please * and placing the card in his 
hand, be pulled up his collars, and strut¬ 
ted across the kitchen. 

The seijeant was still standing with 
his cane raised over his head in« an atti- 
nf defence, ai^d the friends of Ned 
StuU>im wej^ applauding and adminng 
his London and gentlemanly conduct; 
whilst^ Sandforc^ who had received the 
card of his antagonist with a sheer of 
eonteiQpt, on perusing it, gradually re- 

N 2 laxed 
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taxed'into a smile of jocularity, and said 
Pray, sir, iS it ^our intention, when 
we meet, to fight with knee-buckles 
“ Knee-buckles, sir!” exclaimed tlie 

t 

blustering Ned St^ibbins—" what do 
you mean by knee-buckles, sir ?”*# 

It,see nothing but a pair of knee- 
buckles mentioned on your card, sir,” 
w as the reply. 

Jedediah bent forward to read it, and 
glancing his eye oven; surface, said~ 
Why this is a pawnbroker's duplicate 
for a pair of stone knee-buckles, pledgi^ 
for three shillings and sixp^ce I” 

The rage of the self-dubbed man of 
fashion at the error of which lie had 
been guilty in drawing a wrong card 
from his. pocket (for^ lie certainly vms 
provided with some gilt-edged ioa- 
pi^essed witli a name, fllthough wbelmr 
Iris own or not we are not acquainted), 
and thus exposing the fund from which 
he ocuisionally, drew* his resources fiwr 
moving in life^ may be conceived, but 

o cannot 
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cannot be done justice to in recital; 
he raved, stamped, and swore?—abused 
every body, especially the poor terrified 
pedlar—and declaring it was a«tlisgrace 
for a gentleman to Remain in the present 
company, called to his dad and his friends 
to follow him, and quitdted the tousc. 

He gone, without paying me a ' 
farthing, I declare!” dried Mrs. Burton. 

^ 1 have heard it is the fashion to run 
away and not pay your debts, and I 
. suppose it makes a part of his London 
life, as he Alls it. He is a rogue, I can 
see that; and bis father is a foolish old 
man, ^ to give him countenance in his 
ways; he deserves to pay for his folly, 
and he shall too, if the son does not come 
back to reckon |\rith me. I know that 
any erne that drinlfs in a party \s as liuble 
to* ^ called u^n for payment as*an¬ 
other—that is my country life^ tell him 
and if young Ned don’t* satisfy me, old 
Bob Aall—^that is my jizneyi'' S^je add¬ 
ed,, laughing. 


The 
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The seijeant and tlie youi^g fanfiar 
\\*crc tod much diverted with the readl- 
lection of the scene just past to 
faither*revenge on thp pitiable airf con¬ 
temptible object by whom it had been 
produced, and addressing the poor ped¬ 
lar, w^io still stood trembling behind 
Jedediah, Sandford said—“^Come for¬ 
ward, young woman—pray coine for¬ 
ward, and dismiss your fears of that-un- 
worthy object; tako a draught of. this 
ale,” he added, presenting her the cup 
as he spoke—“ it will assisl^ in reviving 
your spirits.” * 

“ Ay do, child—do,” pronounf^d the 
landlady—“ there is nothing in it but 
good malt and hops; it could not hurt 
the first lady in the, land, and o’ mjf; 
conscience I believa,would do any b^y 
less harm than their fii^ wines 
dials.” 

The female raised the eup to her; 
and ajf she was returning it into the^hedid 
of Walter, Trimbush saidT-^".! oppose 

you 
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you never saw that impertinent puppy 
before—did you, niy dbar ?” • 

The female appeared confused by the 
question—she blushed, and, after a few 
moments’ pause, answered—I will not 
utter a falsehood: yes, sir, 1 have had 
the misfortune to see i^im befor#, and to 
have been sliJhtly acquainted with him; 
but depend upon it* that I will never 
dei^i to acknowledge him again—he is 

one of those unprincipled- 

.-At this instant old Stubbins re-entered 
the house.^—“ I will thank you, Mr. Ser- 
jeiit,” be said, “ to give me that bit of 
paper my son left in your hand : he did 
not come here to be robbed of his dupli¬ 
cate.” 


No,” ejaculated the landlady; " nor 
J'didjQiOt want lym to come here to rob 
of my ale. ' If you talk of robbing, 
it is .me, f think, that has most need to 
cailc^ut.” 

“ Here, here—pray take Mr* Neddy 

his 
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his bill of exchange,” cried the serjearit, 
ladghingl 

** I think you carry your head very 
high, Jfl. Serjeant,” replied the old man; 

but I shall hold ny tongue, .because,, 
if I were to say any thing, it would be 
called ^pite, on account of your being a 
Vangelical But I woifter |*^hat your 
parson, Rebecca Searle, or her friend, 
Geraldine Lascelles, would think, * if 
they heard of such an old religious .man 
as you kicking up a dust about a strange, 
young \fomanand away Mb went, self- 
persuaded that he had said something 
cutting to avenge his son Neddy’s 
wrongs. 

The moment he was gone—Geral¬ 
dine I^ascelles, did he, say ?” exclaimed 
the stranger; “ can it be possible that 
he'meant that Geraldine—^^she wh(f 
a foundling, brought up as his own child, 
by a worthy man named Benjamin Ebs- 
worth T 

“ Yes,. 
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' Yes, indeed it is the same of whom 


he spoke,** answered Jedediah; what 
do you know of her ?” 

“ Every things that is good, kind, and 
amiable,” replied i}\e young woman.— 
“ Oh that I could see her, and tell 
her — -V * She hesitated* 


“ You piay see her, and have an op* * 
portuhity of telling her any thing you 
please,” rejoilied the serjeant; “ sIjc lives 
only at a very short distance from hence.” 

% With her protector—her father, as 
she^lwaysfcalled Benjamin Ebsworth ?’* 
eagerly detnanded the stranger. 

Tlie seijeant explained the death of 
»the worthy preacher, and the guurdLui- 


ship under which Geraldine iiow lived. 


I am sorry, very sorry li^^ is dead,” 
she said; " 1 woyld have given worlds 
^ l^ave throwrf myself at his feet.” • 

• Where did you know Geraldine ?” 
asked Trirabush. 

i^rom what • you have akeady told 

me. 
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me, you are doubtless acquainted witft 
her?” rejoined the female. 

“ Indeed I am—intimately acquainted 
with her,” answered the seijeant. 

“ Then you cannot fail to have heard 
her mention me,” was the reply. 

“ Tell* me your name,” said the ser- 
jeant. 

Did she never speak to you of Nancy 
Wilmol ?” was the subsequent inquiry. 

“ That she has, many a time,” replied 
the seijeant—“ many and many aMilffe • 
spoke to me, with sisterly alSection ^.nd 
heartfelt gratitude, of poor iJancy Wil- 
mot.” 

I am that poor Nancy Wilmot,”* 
rejoined the female, and burst into tears; 


END OF VOL. I. 
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